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Farm Hepartment. 


Conducted by J..H. Brown, who lives on his 
farm at Climax, Mich., which is conducted as 
the Michigan Farmer Experiment Farm. All 
correspondence for this department should be 
eent to Climax. 











“THE EDITOR’S FARM NOTES. 





AS TO HOG CHOLERA. 

Several correspondents write us for 
information regarding the above so- 
called disease, asking that it be given 
im The Farmer. The fact that the 
writer was some time ago appointed a 
member of the “State Live Stock Sani- 
tary Commission” is the reason the 
queries were sent, accompanied by the 
above request. 

We replied by mail, answering spe- 
cific inquiries. As to the “general in- 
formation,” this has been given re- 
peatedly by our associate in the live 
stock department and elsewhere in this 
paper. 

In order to secure complete infor- 
mation. we urge all stockmen and 
breeders to write the Secretary of 
State, at Lansing, for copies of the 
last biennial report of the Live Stocix 
Sanitary Commission, and also the 
“Live Stock Sanitary Laws of Mich- 
igan.” 

Every farmer should have a copy cf 
these “Sanitary Laws” for reference 
when needed. And the last report of 
the commission gives a good fund of 
information regarding the work of the 
commission for the last two years. 

It also contains specific directions re- 
garding the treatment, quarantine and 
disinfection of hogs and yards when- 
ever an outbreak of so-called hog chol- 
era appears in a herd. 

We believe the work of the commis- 
sien for the last eight or ten years 
has been of incalculable value to 
Michigan farmers, and -fur_ brother 
farmers should more generally know 
what the commission endeavors to do. 
Write for the last report and Sanitary 
Laws. 

The writer has been investigating 
several outbreaks of hog cholera in 
various portions of the State quite re- 
cently. We advised and directed a 
rigid quarantine of suspected cases, 
the frequent and liberal use of proper 
disinfectants, and found our brother 
farmers ready and anxious to do all in 
their power to prevent any further 
spread of the disease. 

To the question, “What is recom- 
mended to cure this disease?” we must 
state that medical science has not, as 
yet, found a “sure cure.’ A preven- 
tive is given in the report, that is 
highly indorsed by the commission and 
Department of Agriculture. 

When one sees and thinks about 
the “life or history of the average hog” 
(four-legged variety), one cannet but 
believe that it is a wonder many 
more hogs do not die, instead of con- 
tinuing to “root” until they reach the 
pork barrel. Such filthy surroundings 


and manner of feeding as we have oc- 
easionally found, causes us to solemn- 
ly advise all pork buyers to purchase 
of farmers who are not readers of The 
Michigan Farmer, or some other good 
agricultural paper. 

It is a fact that the owners of filthy 
hogs, filthy pens and surroundings, in- 
variably do not regularly read any 
good paper, for they are too ignorant 
and lazy te exert their brains or mus- 
cles, except when imperatively neces- 
sary. Verily, the campaign of educa- 
tion along this line of sanitary neces- 
sities on the farm must continue for 
some time to come. 





For the Michigan Farmer. 
A CHEAP SERVICEABLE FENCE. 





I do not see many communications 
from this part of the State, but no- 
ticed in last week’s issue an article 
on fences and fence material. So I 
wish to describe a fence that I have 
been building. 
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A CHEAP SERVICEABLE FENCE. 

I think it is an improvement over 
the old board fence, at least it has the 
merit of being cheaper and is equally 
durable and substantial. 

I first set seven-foot posts three feet 
in the ground, placing them eight feet 
apart. This makes a four-foot fence. 

Then I nail a six-inch board along 
the sides of the posts, just even with 
the tops. Next I nail a three-inch- 
wide board just far enough down to 
leave a fourteen-inch space, and still 
further down another three-inch board, 
leaving a fifteen-inch space. This 
would bring the bottom of the last 
strip seven inches from the ground if 
it were perfectly level. 

In the upper space I put one 
barbed wire and one plain wire, spac- 
ing them as nearly equal as possible. 
In the next space I put one barbed 
wire and two plain wires, the barbed 
wire in the center. 

Below the bottom strip put a wire or 
not, according to the stock against 





which you propose to fence. If 


against small pigs, a wire or two 
might be necessary. 

The spacing may be so varied us to 
adapt it to any kind of stock from a 
chicken to a wild bull, provided, of 
course, that the chieken does not fly 
over the top. Faney may suggest the 
putting on of a cap board, or a wire 
on top, to prevent chickens lighting 
on top of it. 

Now, in regard to cost: Two posts 
per rod cost me 2% cents each, 5 cents; 
16 feet per rod, hemlock fencing, 
at $6 per M, 10cents; 2 pounds barbed 
wire, 4 cents; 3 pounds plain wire, 6 
cents; total cost of material per rod, 
25 cents. 

In the above I have not made an 
allowance for staples or nails, but the 
above estimates will overrun the 
actual cost, so that 25 cents will cover 
the entire cost per rod for material 
for the fence I have described, con- 
sisting of three boards, three plain 
wires, and two barbed wire. 

It will be noticed that the plain wire 
and boards are a protection to the 
stock, while the barber wire is a pro- 


tection to the fence. 
EDWIN REASONER. 
Emmet Co., Mich. 


(We have seen this fence in use and 
like it very well.—Ed.) 





For The Michigan Farmer. 
AGAIN, DRILLED CORN. 





from time to time this summer I 
have been quite interested in what 
our editor, J. H. Brown, has had to 
say about that drilled corn of his. 
What he had to say last spring in re- 
gard to the inexpensiveness of plant- 
ing led a good many (of which the 
writer is one) to give the crop an ex- 
perimental trial. Having recently 
talked with several others who were 
interested in drilled corn, I am con- 
vinced that three-fourths of all who 
made the break are more than pleased 
with the result, and will hereafter drill 
their corn. 

With myself it is different. While 
I am pleased with this year’s crop, cir- 
cumstances are against me for drilling 
next season. One thing is quite cer- 
tain: If one wishes to grow all the 
corn that can be produced to the acre. 
and has only a small field or plenty of 
help at hand, so that he can keep back 
the foul stuff, then he can use the drill 
with the assurance of a mammoth 
crop—other things such as early frost 
and drought not being taken into con- 
sideration. 

There is one thing that I am opposed 
to in drilling corn, in which I think 
friend J. H. B. will agree with me. 
The common force grain drill does not 
do good work. Of course, it will drop 
a regular number of kernels to the rod, 
but that is far from doing the work 
as it should be done. Who would think 
of planting six kernels in one hill and 
two in the next, just to make it aver- 
age four to the hill? That’s about the 
principle the drill works on. If ever 





I drill my corn again, it will be with a 


corn drill made for that purpose and 
nothing else. 

We have a good many weeds in our 
corn this year, but not so many that 
they will hinder us from sowing it to 
wheat. Wheat is on the boom again, 
and a larger acreage is going ‘to be 
sown in Southern Michigan than for 
many years. As one old wheat grower 
said, “Golly! ain’t seen a dollar in so 
long, maby I can get one now.” I[ 
think that is about the idea of all farm- 
ers in the wheat growing sections. 
Corn was later than usual this fall. 
There will be 90 or 95 per cent. of a 
crop. 

Sowing wheat among eorn bothers 
the most of us. Some prefer to carry 
in their corn when cutting, making 
the shocks four or six by 20 or 24, de- 
pending on the size of the corn. This 
is a very good way to do, were it not 
for leaving these strips across the field 
to grow up to weeds.  ~ 

If one has a drill that will run be- 
tween rows when the corn rows both 
ways, and will go over the field putting 
on only half the seed at a time, there 
can be no better way of sowing wheat 
among corn. . 





With the majority of farmers they 
must do some other way, as they have 
no such drill. The way we have done 
when sowing among corn is to wait 
til the corn is about ready to cut. Then 
we go through the field and eut out 
the fourth and fifth rows, then skip six 
rows aud cut out two more, and so on 
through the field, placing the corn from 
these two rows in the standing corn. 

This leaves sufficient space to admit 
the harrow and drill. After these 
strips have been fitted and sowed, we 
take our saddle horse for: shocking 
corn and place a row of shocks on 
these strips. If it is late in the sea- 
son, as it is this year, we keep day 
laborers enough to keep the corn cut 
ahead of the team, so as not to hinder 
the progress of seeding. Corn can be 
cut eight by eight this way, and leave 
no place that has not been sown. 


Under the shocks, if left to stand any 
lengti of time, there will be no wheat, 
as it smothers out, so it will pay any- 
one who has corn standing on wheat 
to husk and draw the stalks as soon 
as danger of moulding in the crib is 
past. 

Even if the corn was left standing on 
the wheat there would be less ground 
covered than one would suppose. A 
shoek eight by eight covers 25 square 
feet, and counting 50 shocks to the 
acre, there would be less than one-third 
of an acre on a ten-acre field. 

Perhaps a shock eight by eight may 
cover more ground than _ estimated, 
but wheat will grow up through the 
stalks around the edge of the shocks 
if left standing. I believe that one is 
surer of a big yield of wheat if sown 
on corn ground than on ground recent- 
ly plowed. 

I have been watching all. summer 
to see just how our corn was coming 





through, and since we have cut it I 
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am sure that the yield per acre will be 
considerable larger than if it had been 


planted. 

But the weeds!. That’s the trouble. 
After our corn ground way» fitted and 
thé corn drilled, we expected to have a 
very easy time eradicating the weeds, 
judging from what we had read con- 
eerning the wonderful qualities of this 
new agricultural implement, the weed- 
er, aS we expected to own one. 

Although we make it a practice to 
go slow on new contrivances of this 
sort, yet we thought this was a sure 
thing, and was just on the point of 
buying, when we espied a_ brother 
farmer at work with one. This was 
enough for us when we saw him com- 
ing back across the field with the ma- 
chine upside down. 


Hillsdale Co. ELIAS F. BROWN. 


1 (One thing is certain, we have a, 


very heavy crop of corn this fall. Both 
corn and fodder is heavier, we believe, 
than it would have been had we plant- 
ed in checks. 

Our drill did very good work drilling 

im the seed. It dropped unevenly in 
the row, but much better than I ex- 
pected. The seed was bunched, some- 
what as you state, but after all the 
“stand” of plants was very satisfac- 
tory. 
So far as “looks” are concerned, we 
should prefer to use the two-horse 
planter for drilling, or a good one-horse 
drill. But counting results and ease of 
operation in getting the seed into the 
ground, especially in a “catching” 
time, we still prefer the grain drill. 
As we have stated before, we have 
some objections to this plan of “plant- 
ing corn.” 

If our ground was not so rolling 
we should prefer a good two-horse 
check rower. Several brother farmers 
have advised us.to try the check 
Tower, even on our rolling ground, 
claiming that“the checks would “line 
up” both ways. To us it seems doubt- 
ful. 

We are more than pleased to not sow 
our corn ground to wheat this fall. 
However, we expect to fall into the 
practice again next season.—Ed.) 





For the Michigan Farmer. 
THE WHY NOT OF HOP CULTURE. 





Jennie M. Wilison, in a recent Farm- 
er, raises the question of hop raising 
in this State, and why it is not pur- 
sued. 

There is reason. Jennie, abundant 
and good. There are still too many 
living victims of the last hop-growing 
epidemic. I happen to be acquainted 
with many of them, and can tell about 
it. 

That was thirty years ago. The war 
prices still prevailed, and hops sold for 
30 to 50 cents per pound. People who 
went into the business and had a crop 
to: sell about the year 1865 or 1866 
made money. Then others “caught 
on,” and set out hop yards. The boom 
inflated. 

Men with hop yards fanned the. 
flame, for they had roots to sell at $5 
per bushel. About 1867 it was a craze 
in many parts of the State. I will 
take one typical hop yard. The roots 
cost $5 a bushel—about five pounds 
ldosely coiled up in a half bushel was 
the measure. It iook three bushels at 
$5 for an acre. 

The hitls were planted eight feet 
apart each way, and corn or potatoes 
planted four feet apart each way the 
first year, thus securing a partial crop 
the first season. 

.Then came the struggle for hop 
peles. Some used eight-foot stakes 
and twine. They were not popular. 
Cedar poles were secured by some at 
great expense. Most yards used tam- 
ardéck. These were $3 per hundred 
ffi, the swamp, or $5 per hundred cut 
and sharpened—at the cheapest. Haul- 
im’ home was a serious winter job. 
_4An the spring, while the ground was 
soft, two holes were punched in each 
‘hill and poles stuck therein. It was all 
work. On this three and a quarter- 
acre field there was a great crop the 
first year—the year the boom “busted.” 

{ t boxes had to be built to pick 
in~held about 15 bushels—divided in 
the middle for two pickers at a box; 
twé boxes in a group, with a man to 
bring poles and take them away. 

Go away, Jennie! What a gang of 
girls and grass widows was there— 
and hew they quarreled among them- 
selves. Tennyson, and the “divine af- 
flatus” cranks sang sweetly of the 
“brotherhood of man,” but even theif 
elastic imagination conceives not of 
the universal sisterhood of women! 
They..organize distinct social grades, 
evenin a hop field. 


Hop dust is a tonic, Jennie, and even 
aesthetic maidens develop purple appe- 
tites in a hop yard! 

Then there was the hop louse—Mr. 
Aphis Something, who climbed the 
poles and brewed hop bier for the 
grower. Then there were the “silver 
threads” of a four-ply frost “among 
the gold’ of hops just at the harvest 
time; ruined lots of the crop. Pity it 
hadn’t killed it all! 

Then there were the night drives to 
the hop house with the day’s pick— 
and the taking home of balky girls, 
and the paying of them off, and the 
baling, and pressing—money out all 
the time. 

Then came the drop in the price of 
hops! Many shipped to suave commis- 
sion men. Part of this crop went that 
way—returns made at four and a half 
cents per pound, freight, commission, 
ete., out! This crop of 2,600 pounds 
cost the grower about $600, and left 
him badly in debt for two years. 

The next year no hops anywhere in 
the country. Hop poles for firewood! 
Hop sacks for horse blankets! Hops 
for stable bedding! 

The vine over the porch had been 
dug up to set the hop yard, the hop 
yard plowed up to grow a crop to pay 
hop mortgage. Hence, no hops grow 
about the lintel now. 

The conclusion reached by those who 
had “bucked the game” was that dry 
weather in Michigan was apt to be 
“agin” it; that frost was too liable to 
be on tap early; that the first cost is 
too much, the risk of low price too 
great—and hops will not keep two 


years. 

The Michigan climate is not adapted 
to hop profits—neither is the Michigan 
farmer’s pocketbook. Maybe it will be 
tried again—but it will be when the 
memory of the last hop epidemic is in 
memory’s sere and yellow leaf, Jennie, 


teresting items are subjoined: 

Roots, $15; poles, $68; pickers (girls), 
$70; box tenders, $32.85; groceries and 
provisions, $57.15; baling cloth, $21.37; 
drying, $45.80. This is a part only of 
cash items. 

Then there was two years to make 
the crop, and two years to pay up and 
redeem the field for other crops. 

Immoral: Hops are chiefly to grow 
beer, and brewers use aloes, nux, and 

other fraud substitutes. The whole 
| business is a fraud. Moral: Don’t start 
ia hop epidemic, Jennie. 


A. WARNER. 
Genesee Co., Mich. 


(Time seems not to have effaced the 
memory of friend Warner’s hope (hop) 
ful adventure in those good old days. 
We hope he will not brood (brewed) 
too seriously over the prospect of a re- 
vival of the industry, and let hops 
“work again into his system (mind) 
to such an extent as to bring him too 
soon to his bier. Realy, friénd War- 
ner’s warning is timely.—Ed.) 

(a 
For The Michigan Farmer. 
MY EXPERIENCE WITH FARM 
POWER. 





I have been much interested in the 
different articles that have appeared in 
The Farmer in regard to geared wind- 
wills. = 
My experience with the power mill 
has been satisfactory. I purchased a 
12-foot geared windmill last November, 
and erected it myself on a post on the 
barn. It has a foot post grinder. 

I cut feed for 58 head of sheep, 6 
head of cattle and 3 horses, and ground 
all the feed for the whole of my stock. 
I ground wvv bushels of feed for my 
neighbors besides, this last winter. 
My feed cutter has a capacity of one 
ton per hour. The mill runs it to its 





and not before. 


full capacity in a very mild wind. 


From an old account book a few in- 


I run my grindstone, corn-sheller and 
turning lathe, and also a circular saw 
with The windmill. It turns the saw 
to a greater speed than is needed, and 
the sticks of wood drop like magic. 
There were many days last winter that 
I ground feed and cut fodder at the 
Same time. 

On April 19th I ground six bags of 
corn and oats in 30 minutes for one of 
my neighbors. I have run it in aif 
kinds of wind, and haven't broke any- 
thing on the windmill yet. The mitt 
has a governor to it and it works to 
perfection. 

I have used a horse power for five 
winters, and a steam engine for six 
winters, but they proved to be a bili 
of expense. The only power for the 
farmer to use for economy is the wind. 

I think the tread power is cruel or 








any animal. Just get into one of them 
for 15 minutes and it will convince 
you. If they were an easy thing the 
prisons wouldn’t have used them as a 
punishment for prisoners, It must be 
aleg weary thing to man or beast. 

Now, Mr. Editor, I think that the 
farmers who use windmills for power 
should tell the kind of a mill they use, 
and if they are good or not, so the 
farmer that is going to buy can doe 
so without running any risk of being 
beaten. 

St. Clair Co. THOMAS Woop. 

(You have your mill properly located 
on the barn, and if the wheel is 16 or 
20 feet above all surrounding obstruc- 
tions you are getting its full power 
capacity. 

What you say about the tread power 
applies to the old-fashioned patents. 
The modern powers are in no wise te 
be compared with the ancient prisoa 
“tread mills.” 

Can you not send us a sketch of your 
arrangement of the windmill and ma- 
chinery, as you have it now in opera- 
tion ?—Kd.) 








made any off-flavored butter from this system. 


short and not very good water is to be had. 


tat by the Babcock Test. 


Write for illustrated circulars. 





Then there was the commissary. 





Cream-Gathering Butter Factories, 


With Improved U. S. Separators. 


about sixty patrons. 
houses. 
feeding purposes. 
fifteen dollars. 


every day. 


An Established Success Before Mr. Moody Ever Dreamed of the System. 


After many years’ experience in erecting and equipping creameries, during which time we have made a careful study of the question, 
we continue to strongly recommend the cream gathering system as the most practical, economical and best adapted to many communities. 
We can point to hundreds of successful creameries Which we have equipped, and their prosperous careers of 12 to 15 years prove the 
truth of our statements. 


Splendid Results in a Cream Gathering Factory. 


IsLanD Ponp, Vt., Sept. 1, 1896. 


We started our creamery in 1895, with two outside skimming stations and 
The skimming stations have not held their own, but we 
now have one hundred and twenty-five patrons, mostly for cream taken at their 
Many of them use the Improved U. S. dairy size Separators. 
they cannot afford to use any other machine, as actual experiment shows that the 
extra butter produced by the use of the Improved U. S. Separator will pay for 
it in less than two years; and besides the skim-milk is worth much more for 


They find 


The favorite outfit ‘for farms with from ten to twenty cows is the No. 5 
Improved U.S. at one hundred and twenty-five dollars, with sheep power at 
Fo; farms with twenty to fifty cows they buy the No. 3 Improved 
U. S. Separator, at two hundred dollars, with pony power at sixty dollars. 

These Separators are giving entire satisfaction, and growing in favor 


S. D. & E. F. HOBSON. 


Three Years’ Experience with Separators. 


Troy, Bradford Co., Penn., July 21, 1897. 

We have had three years’ experience with the separator system of creant 
gathering, a part of our patrons having the Improved U. S. dairy size Separators 5 
and I believe it will not be long before a large majority of our patrons will use 
them. The Improved U. S. Separators are giving the most perfect satisfaction im 
regard to the ease of operating, quick cleaning, and most thorough skimming, 


and they require but little attention and very little expense for repairs or extras. 








I have had considerable experience with gathered cream from United States Cream Separators, as nearly 
are using them, and it gives entire satisfaction to all concerned. Cc; 


The cream gathering system is the best for us as it saves the expense of hauling the milk to the factory and back again. 
cream comes in in good condition, and the quality of butter produced is of the best ; we think there is none better. 


Vermont Farm Machine Co., Bellows Falls, Vt. 


1 find by careful observation that where the farmers are using the Separators at home and have the cream cooled down, we have nof 


S. W. LESTER, 
Manager Troy Creamery. 


Nearly one-half Patrons Use U. S. Separators. 


Caron, N. Y., Aug. 27, 1896. 
one-half of my patrons 
E. BOWER, 
Proprietor Caton Creamery. 


Like the Gathered Cream from Improved U. S. Very Much. 


Woopstock, Vt., Aug. 26, 1896. 


We are receiving cream from No. 5 U. S. Improved Cream Separators (the cream being separated by the separators at the dairies off 
the patrons) and like it very much, and think the Improved U. S. is the separator to use for cream gathering, and especially where ice is 
All the separators in use in this section are giving excellent satisfaction. 


G. I. WILCOX, 
Woodstock Creamery Association. 


Thirteen Years’ Success with Cream-Gathering. 


Me.rose, Conn., July 19, 1897. 
Our 
We pay for butter 


We have run 13 years on the cream-gathering system, using your apparatus, which we have been well satisfied with. 


JOHN THOMPSON, 
Supt. Ellington Creamery Co, 


Butter fiom gathered cream excels that made from whole milk factorits from the same class of dairies. 
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Hive Stock. 


THE PRODUCTION OF LEAN 
MEAT. 








There seems to be a wide difference 
of opinion between those who write 
for agricultural andlive stock papersas 
to the best and surest method of pro- 
ducing lean meat. One party affirms 
that it is simply a question of feed, 
and another that it is altogether one 
of breed. Each is sure that the oppo- 
site is wrong and equally so that he 
is right. As a matter of fact, both zre 
right and both are wrong. That certain 
breeds of hogs run naturally to fat is 
not to be gainsaid, neither is the state- 
ment that others run to leanness. To 
a certain extent these characteristics, 
which have been bred into the differ- 
ent breeds of hogs through the condi- 
tions under which they have been 
raised for generations, can be modified 
by the feed and management of the 
animals from the time of their birth. 
If the brood sow belongs to a family 
noted for the production of fat meat, 
then her progeny will certainly start 
in life with a tendency in the same 
direction. But if the young pigs are 
fed lightly after weaning and com- 
pelled to forage in the fields for most 
of their subsistence, the active life will 
prevent them accumulating much fat, 
and turn a large share of their food in- 
to lean meat, or muscle, the natural 
product of active exercise. 

If this is kept up for a few genera- 
tions, the characteristics of the breed, 
so far as these special animals are con- 
cerned, will be completely changed. 
Nature will come to their assistance 
and gradually fit them for their en- 
vironment. The scrub hog and_ the 
razorback produce lean meat. They 
are coarse, rugged and _ strong-boned. 
But they can be changed into lard hogs 
by confinement and heavy feeding in 
a few generations. The less active 
the animal the softer the bone and the 
greater the tendency to fatten. In all 
lines of breeding the question of feed- 
ing has much to do with the results at- 
tained. The smooth, broad-backed, 
short-legged hog will soon degenerate 
into a scrub in the hands of a poor 
feeder. The scrub hog is self-reliant 
and assertive. He knows that what he 
gets in the shape of subsistence must 
come from his own exertions. He is 
all over the neighborhood,into the corn- 
field, the garden, or the potato field. 
Every instinct is alert in the struggle 
for existence. He grows slowly, but his 
meat is lean and the muscle is an ef- 
ficient aid in his struggle for subsist- 
ence. Pen him up, feed him well and 
keep him comfortable. His desire to 
roam soon ceases. He sleeps and eats, 
and becomes “as lazy as a hog.” He 
will then grow fat instead of lean 
meat. In breeding for lean hogs, 
therefore, all these points should be 
considered, and while the breed should 
be selected which has a tendency inthis 
direction, the management and _ feed 
should be of a nature to develop this 
tendency still further. In doing this 
it will not be necessary to go to the 
razorback, or some big coarse animal 
with an abnormal appetite and bone 
like a dray-horse. The improved breeds 
can be made to answer with careful 
selection and feeding and will pro- 
duce meat at much less cost than the 
scrub or the razorback. 





ENDORSES WHAT THE FARMER 
SAID. 





I was much interested in the article 
which appeared in The Michigan 
Farmer of October 2, relative to “State 
Fair and the Improvement of Live 
Stock,” and as the owner and breed- 
er of the largest herd of registered 
Aberdeen-Angus cattle in Michigan, I 
would like to endorse the facts as they 
appear in that article, and voice the 
opinion that our State fair will fail to 
bring the breeders of the State of 
Michigan with their stock to the fairs 
so long as they are asked to compete 
With the finely fitted herds of other 
States, which have the advantage of 
the premiums of the several States in 
the circuit, while the Michigan farmer 
has only the opportunity of being 
beaten by the product of an- 
other State, to pay him for fitting up 
his herd and paying the expenses of 
placing them upon exhibition. Be- 
sides, his herd shows to a disadvantage 
alongside of the herds which have 
been fed from calfhood fcr the very 
purpose of winning premiums, and in 
many instances not for their good as a 
breeding herd. 


I venture the opinion that Michigan 
has both cattle and sheep to equal 
those of any State in the Union, and 
all that is needed is the fitting and 
feed to make them take at least their 
full share of the prizes in any com- 
pany. : 

It seems to me that to again make 
the State fair a success the manage- 
ment will either have to allow only 
Michigan herds and flocks to compete 
for premiums, or else make an extra 
class for exhibitors outside of Michi- 
gan. 


JAMES H. HALL. 
Clover Blossom Farm, Sanilac County. 





THEY WILL PAY MORE FOR 
THEM. 





Liquidation of October holdings, 
yellow fever scares and sales by 
prominent packers could not make a 
lasting impression on the lard and 
provision market this week, and 
prices will go up as soon as the pres- 
sure is released. It may be a matter 
of conjecture whether the sales by 
packers—many of whom themselves 
less than a month ago had given out 
bullish interviews on the situation— 
were made to keep down the price of 
live hogs, for the purpose of being 
ready when the bull campaign starts. 
One thing, however, is sure in our 
mind, and that is that they will buy 
back all they sold at higher figures. 
New factories are starting up all over 
the country. Crops are good, and 
prices for same much higher. Work- 
-ingmen find employment and consump- 
tion is increasing. Yellow fever is abat- 
ing. The east begins to feel a touch 
of prosperity which the west already 
seems to enjoy. No matter how large 
the stocks or the production are at 
present, consumption and foreign de- 
mand will diminish those in a measure 
that will surprise the proverbial oldest 
inhabitant. We believe in higher 
prices in the end. We do not want to 
say that the market will not fluctuate 
and will go down or up a few cents, 
but we are of the opinion, and venture 
to predict, that those who are selling 
provisions and especially lard ona 
large scale now will buy them back 
at higher figures. Much higher figures 
at that! “You will pay more for 
them.” Paste this in your hat.—Na- 
tional Provisioner. 





STOCK NOTES. 





Receipts of sheep at Chicago during 
September amounted to 397,166 head, 
which is 4,346 more than ever before 
received in a single month. 

American live steers are quoted in 
Liverpool at 10%@11¢ per Ib., esti- 
mated dressed weight. This is prac- 
tically the same price as prevailed a 
year ago. 

Secretary F. D. Coburn, of the Kan- 
sas State Board of Agriculture, says: 
Official returns to the office show the 
value of the surplus meat animals in 
Kansas slaughtered or sold for slaught- 
er during the year prior to March 1, 
1897, was $37,789,678, or $1,197,621 
more than in the preceding year. 


The government formula for hog 
cholera is as follows: Bicarbonate of 
soda, two pounds; hypo-sulphate of 
soda, two pounds; sodium _ sulphate, 
one pound; sodium, chloride, two 
pounds; sulphur, one pound; charcoal, 
two pounds; black antimony, one 
pound. The best way to give it is in 
the slops, twice a day, estimating one 
tablespoonful for every 200 pounds of 
stock. 


W. E. Boyden, of Delhi Mills, 
awarded the premiums in the Short- 
horn classes at the Illinois State Fair, 
and of course did it acceptably. It 
was the largest and best show of this 
breed made at any fair this year. 
There was a herd from each of the 
states of New York, Ohio and Indiana, 
the “grand circuit herds” of the year, 
and six herds from Illinois. Of 
course the show herds got the best of 
it against the others. 

According to the Mjchigan crop re- 
port for October, the farm statistics 
for 1896-7, as reported by supervisors, 
furnish the following statistics of live 
stock, six months old and over, in the 
State in May, 1897, and sheep and 
wool sheared in 1896: Horses, 424,821; 
milch cows, 402,103; cattle other than 
milch cows, 253,261; hogs, 395,093, and 
sheep, 1,225,661. Sheep sheared in 1896, 
1,333,127; pounds of wool, 8,892,742, av- 
erage per head, 6.30 pounds. 

James Riley, the Indiana hog breed- 


er, recommends the following as a 
remedy for rheumati¢m in hogs: Two 


ov. ammonia, 2 oz. tinct. capsicum, 1 ; 








oz. tinct. ginger, 1 oz. oil origanum, 1 
oz. chloroform, 1-2 oz. oil cinnamon, 1 
quart alcohol. Take warm water and 
soap and wash the inside of the af- 
fected leg, so as to open the pores; 
then bathe well with the prescription 
given above. Feed bran and shorts, 
mixed with milk or dishwater, and 
give a teaspoonful of turpentine every 
other morning until three doses have 
been administered, by which time the 
animal should be well. 


Prof. Plumb, of the Indiana Experi- 
ment Station, who is_ traveling in 
Europe, writes to a contemporary as 
follows regarding English feeding 
methods: 

One difficulty I have experienced has 
been to ascertain how much British 
feeders give in their rations. None of 
them seem to have any definite knowl- 
edge on that point. They know what 
they use, and as they mix their grain 
with chopped hay or roots very fre- 
quently they have a very obscure idea 
of how much grain as an average thing 
they are giving. They give a “bit” or 
a “pinch” of this or that, or a “bucket” 
of such and such. They are not cram- 
mers, as feed is too expensive here, but 
they feed a little, and I believe to the 
best advantage. But all the evidence 
thus far at my command convinces me 
that the high-class American feeder 
and breeder knows more about the 
amount of food he is giving than his 
British cousin does. In such details 
he is the superior. 


head of sheep is the larva of a small 
gadfly (oestrus ovis), which deposits 
the live embryo on the margin of the 
nostril whence it creeps up into the 
nasal sinuses. It stays there during 
the winter and spring, often proving 
harmless but sometimes causing much 
irritation, redness of the nostrils, and a 
white discharge, with dullness and 
stupor from the sympathetic disease of 
brain. To prevent the attacks of the 
fly, sheep should be fed salt from two- 
inch augur holes bored in a log, the 
surface of which is smeared with tar, 
so that they get a dressing every time 
they partake. A less satisfactory 
method is to turn up a furrow in the 
pasture so that the sheep may push 
their noses into the ground when at- 
tacked. The treatment consists in 
placing your sheep in a warm building 
to tempt the larvae from the sinuses, 
and introduce snuff solutions of tur- 
pentine, vinegar, salt, tobacco, ete., in- 
to the nose to kill them or cause their 
expulsion by sneezing. For such as re- 
main in the sinuses the only successful 
treatment is to trephine the bones of 
the face between the front the eye 
and the median line of the face, or just 
in front of the root of the horn should 
that be present. Sinus is then to be 
syringed out freely with tepid water 
until the parasites are washed out. Jn 
trephining, you had better go to one 
side of the median line of forehead in 
the interval between the eyes and 
again an inch above the bony ridge 
that extends down beneath the eye. 





Veterinary Bepartment. 


CONDUCTED BY DR. W. C. FAIR. 








Advice through this department is free to our 
subscribers. Each communication should state 
history and symptoms of the case fully; also 
name and address of the writer. The initials 
will only be given. When an answer is re- 
quested by mail it becomes private practice, 
po a fee of one dollar must accompany the 
etter, 





String-halt.—Ten-year-old mare has 
had string-halt for four years. She is 
affected in one hind leg only. What 
will cure her? W. H., Lansing, Mich. 
—yYour mare is incurable. String-halt 
cannot be cured. You had better save 
your money and not attempt treatment 
in her case. 


Splint.—Driving horse went lame two 
months ago. Since then a small bunch 
has grown on inside of foreleg just he- 
low the knee. I am told by horsemen 
that it is splint. Can he be cured? J. 
B., Coldwater, Mieh.—Apply one part 
red iodide of mercury to eight parts of 
lard once a day for three days. Let 
him alone for about a week; then re- 
peat the application. 


Cow Gives Bloody Milk.—Cow gives 
bloody milk out of right back teat. She 
is in fair flesh, I have discovered no 
bruise or injury to udder or teat. What 
is the cause and what will cure it? B. 
J. Q., Ithaca, Mich.—Your cow’s udder 
has possibly come in contact with some 
dull, hard substance, causing the rup- 
ture of a small blood vessel in that 
quarter of her udder. Apply one ounce 
acetate of lead, one quart water to ud- 
der. Use a milking tube; avoid much 
pressure when you milk her. 


Enzootic Ophthalmia in Sheep.— 
Flock of breeding ewes are going blind. 
Their eyes begin to run and a scum 
forms over them until they cannot see. 
They seem to be doing well otherwise. 
Please state a cure in your paper. C. M. 
A., Ypsilanti, Mich.—Your sheep suffer 
from enzootic ophthalmia, an affection 
that attacks several flocks or herds in a 
locality, at any season and without ap- 
parent cause, excepting proximity. 
Symptoms are those of simple ophthal- 
mia, but of a severe type, with much 
fever and complete clouding of the eye 
from exudation into the whole thick- 
ness of the transparent cornea, fol- 
lowed by ulceration, and sometimes 
perforation of this membrane, loss cf 
the humors of the eye, and permanent 
blindness. Treatment consists in sep- 
arating the sound from the diseased. 
Give the affected sheep strong purga- 
tives (Epsom salts) followed by nitrate 
of potash in their drinking water. 
Place them in a dark, dry building and 
place a cloth over the eyes saturated 
with a solution of one dram nitrate of 
silver, one dram carbolic acid, ten 
grains morphia to one quart distilled 
water. Feed them laxative food. Be 
sure to keep them in a dark place until 
they are well. 

Grub in Sheep.—Will you please give 
the cause and cure for what is called 
grub in the head, and will they ever 
kill sheep or lambs about five months 
old. E. A. A., Michigan.—Grub in the 





When wring odversers Mention igh Farmer 
Scrofula and Indigestion 


These and Other Difficulties Relieved 
by Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 


“Tam troubled with scrofula and indi- 
gestion, but Hood's Sarsaparilla relieves 
these difficulties and I recommend it as a 
eo blood purifier. For several years I 

ave taken it when feeling poorly and it 
always helps me.” Mrs. J. M. EAGER, 
Howell, Mich. Remember 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Is the best—in fact the One True Blood Purifier. 
5 8 act harmoniously with Hood's 
Hood Ss Pills Sarsaparilla. 25 cents. 
OR SALE~—Improved Chester White swine, 
fine Toulouse Geese, Pekin Ducks, W. P. Rocks, 


G. Wyandotts, 8. C. B. Leghorns, B. Minorca fowls. 
MRs. T. M. SOUTHWORTH, Allen, Hillsdale Co ,Mich. 


PUBLIC SALE Tuesday, Nov. 9, ’97, of 


pure bred Herefords: 40 
cows, 50 heifers and 20 bulls. Will goto highest bid- 
der, at farm of 8. Duncan, near Windsor, Shelby Co., 
Ills. Catalogue on day of sale. WEST & DUNCAN. 


west MICHIGAN HERD VICTORIA SWINE.— 
Choice stock of all ages for sale. Write for 
prices. M. T. STORY, Lowell, Mich. 


ARE YOU ALIVE 


to your best interests if you are a hog breeder, and 7o not 
read the best literature published in your line of work? 


BLOODED STOCK 























isgenerally accounted tobe the best Monthly Swine Journal 
published in America. It is made by practical men for prac: 
tical men. 25 cts, for one year— if you write today. Sample 
free; club rates for stamp. BLOODED STOCK, STOCK P.0., PA. 



















THE EUREKA 
DEHORNING CLIPPE 


has shortest leverage, greatest 
pewer the only reciprocating 
knives, smoothest cut, will nos 
crush hors, knives cannes 


Loh mg 
ng ro, 
South Lyon, Mich.’ U. 8. A. 


@ 





For a knife that will cut a horn without 
crushing, ause it cuts from four 
._ ——————sides at once aet———————| 


-THE KEYSTONE 
==DEHORNER== 


It is humane, rapid and durable. Fully 

iT AWARD 4T WOBLD’S 
F. circulars . 
. C, BROSIUS, Cochranville, Pa, 








\PA clean, noncrushing cut. 
Handsome and convincing catalogue free. 
WEBSTER & DICKINSON, Christiana. Pa. 


THE ONTARIO VETERINARY COLLEGE, Limited, 
Temperance St , Toronto, Canada. 
Affiliated with the University of Toronto. Pa- 
trons—Governor-General of Canada and Lieutenant- 
Governor of Ontario. The most successful Veterin- 
ary Institution in America. All experienced teach- 
ers. Fee, sixty-five dollars per session. Session 
begins October 13th. Apply to Principal. 
ANDREW SMITH, F.R.C. V.8., Toronto, Canada. 


30 years experience enables 
me to scientifically treat and 
effectually cure Cancer and 
Tumors without the knife. 


72-page book sent free. Address Dr. L. H. Gratigny 
Norfolk Bldg., 8th and Klm Sts., Cincinnati, Obia’ 
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| Che orse. 


THERE IS ROOM FOR EXPANSION. 








A. yalued. correspondent, who is in- 
terested quite largely in horses, sends 
the following in a private note: 

An examination of the Year Book 
for 1896 shows the sheep in this coun- 
try ‘tobe worth $67,020,942, and the 
horses $452,649,396. This discloses the 
fact tiiat there is some seven times 
as ‘much capital invested in horses as 
in sheep, and the horses are produced 
by ‘the farmer as well as the sheep. 
It‘has seemed to me while The Michi- 
gah Farmer devoted oceans of ink to 
the’ sheep industry the horse industry 
in a ‘large measure escaped its atten- 
tion. But permit me to thank you for 
your recent editorials on the horse in- 
dustry. There has been more call for 
horses in the last thirty days than in 
years. 

The figares quoted by our correspond- 
ent certaimly show the great impor- 
tance of the horse industry to the farm- 
ers of the country. Its importance is 
not confined to any state or section. 
Wherever business is carried on, 
whether farming, manufacturing, or 
the ‘transportation of products, the 
horse is a prime factor in the industry. 
He is at home in every section of the 
country, and contributes to the wealth 
and pleasure of every civilized nation. 
The horse is a- necessity in peace, and 
equally soin war. He cannot be super- 
seded in either by mechanical con- 
trivances. His breeding will therefore 
alWays be regarded as a necessity by 
all nations, no matter how peaceful or 
warlike. The rapid manner in which 
the number of horses is being dimin- 
ished in this country is not a matter 
for congratulation.. On the contrary it 
means 2- positive. loss of revenue to 
the farmers of the country. Having 
créated a demand-abroad for American 
horses, which bids fair to grow in im- 
portance from year to year if the de- 
mand can be met, it looks now as if 
the ,business. would be lost because of 
a scarcity of these animals. Starting 
to-day, it will require five years to pro- 
duce a horse ready for market. With 
the few now being bred as compared 
with’ some years ago, it means a great 
scarcity, high prices, and the conse- 
quent loss of the export trade. Those 
who have a liking for the business 
should not defer any longer starting 
into breeding. again. The future is as 
proniising as in°any other line of pro- 
duction-if pursued with steadiness and 
judgment. 





For The Michigan Farmer. 


THE HORSE OUTLOOK. 





It» takes five years to produce a 
horse ready for market. Since 1893 
the. breeding of horses has in a large 
measure ceased. Horses are short- 
lived, and there are no young horses 
to take the place of the old ones. From 
1898 to 1894 horses in this country di- 
minished in number. 125,663; frem 1894 
to 1895, 187,821; from 1895 to 1896, 
769,261; from .1896 to 1897, 759,390, 
which shows an average’ decrease 
annually for four years of 433,034, and 
for the last two years a decrease an- 
nually of between 700,000 and 800,000. 

The raising of cheap horses upon the 
ranges, which contributed to the de- 
pression of the horse industry in a 
larger. degree un any other one 
agency, has gone _ forever. Again, 
(drmerly there was no foreign demand 
for Anrerican horses, but in 1896 are 
exported 28,000, and this yedr’ Buro- 
pean buyers ‘are in all our horse mar- 
kets,.and probably not less than 50,000 
will be exported in 1897. 

Is it. any wonder “Boston dealers re- 
port ~ scarcity of heavy draft horses 
in that market, running from 1,600 to 
1,800 pounds, and that prices for good 
ones are strong and advancing?’ 
Iforses of these weights cannot be pro- 
duced. unless breeders have dams and 
sirés of the requisite weights, and are 
willing to give the colt enough food 
io*keep’ krowing from the time it is 
foaled until it is a matured horse. 

Webster. replied .to. the law student 
who asked him if the legal profession 
was nec overstocked: “There is plenty 
of. room in the upper story.” So the 
market for 1,600 to 1,800-pound horses 
is in little danger of being overstocked. 

But it is not a question of breeds; 
raise whatever breed you fancy, but 
raisé good ones, for there is no longer 
any place for the scrub. 


and cattle so reduced the fleeces and 
herds that farmers are now buying 
sheep and cattle at the stock yards and 
shipping to their farms. The price of 
horses has been so low farmers have 
been buying their horses rather than 
raising them, until there are not 
enough horses in the country to sup- 
ply the demand of the farmers, to say 
nothing of the demand in the cities for 
earriage and draft horses. Every in- 
dication points to a boom in horses 
equal to that in sheep, and the day is 
at luand when good horses will bring 


more money than they ever did. 
Ww. 





HORSE GOSSIP. 


Rilma, 2:10, The Monk, 2.0814, and 
Henry Barrett, 2:10%, are the three 
fastest greén trotters ever developed 
in one season. 

John R. Gentry and Robert J. broke 
the team pacing record at Glen Falls, 
N. Y., last week. They made the mile 
without a skip in 2:08. 

On Wednesday night.of last week 
fifty high-class horses perished in the 
stables of the Cheshire Improvement 


Co., on Ocean Parkway, Brooklyn, 
which were burned. The loss is 
$50,000. 


Star Pointer now holds the world’s 
race record for a single heat and for 
three heats, as well as the record 
against the watch. His single heat in 
2:00%; three heats, 2:02%, 2:03%, 
2:03%4, and against the watch, 1:59%4. 
The director of the Japanese Im- 
perial studs, with his secretaries, are 
visiting the race tracks and stud farms 
of the country with a view to the pur- 
chase of one hundred head of stallions 
for export to Japan, where their serv- 
ices will be given to breeders. Both 
thoroughbred and trotting-bred horses 
will be taken. | 

It is said that*Arthur W., 2:15%4, the 
California 3-year-old pacer, is 16.1% 
Lands high and is one of the best pro- 
portioned horses at the State Fair. He 
measures 6 feet 6 inches around the 
girth. There is no doubt of his stay- 
ing qualities, for he seems to come the 
last half always faster than the first 
and does not tire. 


At the Terre Haute meeting seventy- 
seven miles were trotted or paced dur- 
ing the four days, the average time 
of which is a fraction less than 2:11%. 
In the 2:12 trot Elloree and Pray Tell, 
both the get of Axtell, went miles 
better than 2:10. Pray Tell, the 5-year- 
old gelding, took a mark of 2:09%%, a 
new gelding record for that age. 
Recently a consignment of 180 head 
of cab horses left New York by steam- 
ship for Paris, France. This perhaps 
is the heaviest single shipment that 
has yet been made. A month ago a 
commission for several thousand of 
this class of horses was placed in 
America,. and since then buyers have 
been busy at all the markets purchas- 
ing them. 

Last week, at Salem, Oregon, Che- 
hallis lowered the two-mile pacing 
record by three and a half seconds, 
making the distance in 4:1914. The 
time by quarters was: First ‘mile— 
232%, 1:05%, 1:37, 2:09; second mile, 
2:39, 3:14, 3:45, 4:19144. The best pre- 
vious record was 4:22%, made by W. 
W. P., at Lincoln, Neb., October 31, 
1895. Chehallis was driven by his 
owner, Frank Frazier. 

The Chicago Horse Show, which is 
to be held November 1 to 6, inclusive, 
promises to be a great success. It is 
announced that over 400 entries, in- 
cluding the names of many of the most 
celebrated horses in the United States, 
have been received. The entries do not 
close until October 20, and by that 
time, it is fully expected, there will be 
a demand for some 1,000 to 2,000 stalls. 
The prize list amounts to $45,000, a 
sum greater than ever before offered 
by any American horse show.. The de- 
mand for boxes and favorable seatings 
is very large. 

In the Chicago market last week, 
receipts were about 2,500 head, a large 
increase. While there was a very 
good attendance of buyers prices were 
lower, and some sold lower than they 
could be bought in the country. The 
good to extra draft, expressers and ex- 
port chunks were most in demand, and 
sold up: to former: prices, but ordin- 
ary horses were dull and lower. Good 
to extra draft, with quality, sell as a 
rule from $90 to $150, and a great 
many good ones sell from $100 to $125; 
1,300@1,400 lb. chunks bring from $50 
for common to $85 for good; and extra 
‘as high as $100; 1,200@1,400 Ib. export 





The farmers are now carrying coals 
to Neweastle. The low prices of sheep 


chunks about the same figures, accord- 
ing to quality; eastern 1,100@1,200 Ib. 


chunks and common drivers and busi- 
ness horses from $50 to $75. The 
southwestern demand is very light, 
and small stuff of 850 to 1,000 Ibs. sell 
at $25@40; all kinds of rough, thin or 
unsound horses are slow sale. 


The Kentucky Trotting-Horse Breed- 
ers’ meeting at Lexington was held 
last week. The most interest was cen- 
tered in the Futurity for three-year- 
olds, the Futurity for two-year-olds, 
and the Transylvania stakes for 2:14 
trotters. The Futurity for three-year- 
olds had eight starters, namely: 
Thorne, Preston, China Silk, Philip E., 
Timbrel, Rect, Miss Della Fox, and 


Silver Lock. China Silk took the 
first heat, Preston the next two, 
and the filly Thorne the _ next 


three. Time, 2:19, 2:13%, 2:17%, 2:14, 
2:15% and 2:164%. The value of the 
stake was $15,000. The Futurity for 
two-year-olds, value $5,000, had six en- 
tries, which were Janie T., Peter the 
Great, Limerick, Charley Herr, Miss 
Duke, Ambi and Lady Geraldine. 
Janie T., by Bow Bells, proved the 
winner, taking the race in two heats; 
time, 2:174%, 2:154%. For the Transyl- 
vania stakes, value $5,000, the entries 
were Rilma, The Monk, Bush, Tommy 
Britton, Black Seth, Janie Shelton, 
Rose Turner, Legene, Pat Watson and 
King Warlock. The first day five 
heats were trotted; The Monk got two, 
Bush one, Tommy Britton one, and 
Rilma one. The next day Rilma won 
the next two heats, and the race, in 
rather slow time, the hot fight the first 
day evidently telling on The Monk, 
who had taken two fast heats in 2:0901% 
and 2:08%4, the fastest heat in the race. 
Bush had taken the third in 2:09%, 
Tommy Britton the next in 2:11%, and 
Rilma the fifth in 2:13%. The time of 
the heats won by Rilma the next morn- 
ing was 2:11%, 2:12. King Warlock 
was distanced in the first heat. ~ 


When Writing advertisers mention Mich. Farmer. 
Fiocoods 


Cure sick headache, bad | 

taste in the mouth, coated 

tongue, gas in the stomach, I S 
Do 


distress and indigestion. 
not weaken, but have tonic effect. 25 cents. 
The only Pills to take with Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 














OHN LESSITER & SONS, Cole, Oakland Co. 
J breeders of Scotch bred Shorthorns. Wise =. 
bulls and heifers forsale. Also Shropshire sheep. 


EGISTERED HOLSTEINS from my World’ 
Fair prize-winning herd. Poland Chinas a6 
by my great prize boar, who is half brother to Corwin 
King. Write. B. F. THOMPSON, Detroit, Mich. 


POLLED DURHAM CATTLE. }ot" sexes 


Send for catalogue and testimonials. 
A. E. & C. I. BURLEIGH, Mazon, Ills. 


Lakeside Herd Holstein Friesian Cattle, 


35 head registered cows and heifers for sale. Two 
young bulls. Calves either sexone week old $10 
each. WOODMAN & BLAIR, Manistee, Mich. 

















SHEEP. 


EO. C. WOODMAN, breeder of Dorset 
Horned Sheep. Four choice rams for sale 
Address H. WOODMAN, North Lansing, Mich. 


Pure Bred Hampshire Rams from imp. stoi: 
at a bargain for the next 60 days. Inspection in- 
J. H. TAFT, Mendon, St. Joe Co., Mich. 








vited. 


LJXOOLN Sheep and Chester White Swine. Fither 
sex and all ages for sale. Write before pur- 
A. H. WARREN, Ovid, Mich. 





chasing elsewhere. 


OxFoRPD DOWNS FOR SALE—»both sexes. 
No better individuals or better bred on the con- 
D. D. AITKEN, Flint, Mich. 





tinent. 


AMBOUILLET Breeding Ewes for Sale.—I have 

340 Rambouillet ewes and ewe lambs, eligible to 
register. I wish to dispose of 200 of them. Address 
orcallupon A. H. PADDOCK, Commerce, Mich. 


HROPSHIRE HALL STOCK FARM.—A grand lot 

yearling rams from imported stock, good enough 
to head any flock. Also yearling and two-year-old 
ewes bred to choice rams; ewe and ram lambs; nore 
better. L. 8. Dunham, Concord, Mich. 


ANCHORWOOD FARM, Flint. Mich.—Reg- 
istered Oxford Down sheep from World’s Fair 
prize-winning stock; registered Jersey cattle; regis- 
tered Tamworth swine. A few choice Oxford Down 
ram lambs and one yearling ram forsale. Alsoa 
registered yearling Jersey bull and registered 
Jersey bull calf. Address 

ANCHORWOOD FARM, Flint, Mich. 

















HOGS. 


OUNTY LINE HERD OF POLAND-CHINA 
SWINHE.—Pigs ready to ship. Young sows bred 
for sale. E. D. BISHOP, Woodbury, Mich. 


FS early-maturing, well-finished POLAND- 
CHINA March and April pigs write to 
CONRAD, Wacousta, Clinton Co., Mich. 


ARGE ENGLISH BERKSHIRE SWINE of the 
best strains forsale. Write for breeding and 
prices. C. EH. PAILTHORP & CO.,Mt. Morris, Mich 


ARGE ENGLISH BERKSHIRE SWINE, highly 
bred, from leading families. Write for prices. 
V. E. HACKN 














EY, Mt. Morris. Mich. 





R M. CROSS, Ovid, Mich., breeder of Victoria 
swine. Stock for sale. Breeding stock all record- 
ed. Reasonable prices. Correspondence solicited. 


ARGE ENGLISH BERKSHIRES and SHROP- 
SHIRES. Sheep highly bred. Call or address 
MERCHANT KELLEY, Woodstock, Mich. 


OLAND-CHINAS.—March, April and May 
pigs. Pairs not akin. Prices reasonable. 
F. M. PIGGOTT, Fowler, Clinton Co., Mich. 











McLAUGHLIN BROS., 


COLUMBUS, OHIO. 


We have imported more stallions from France 
since 1893 than all others combined. Write or 
call on us if you want the best of either 


French Coachers or Percherons, 








Morse Owners Should Use 
GOMBAULT’S 


Caustic 
Balsam 


The GREAT FRENCH VETERINARY REMEDY 
A Safe, Speedy and 
POSITIVE CURE. 


Prepared 
exclusives 
ly by J. 
Gombault 
ex-Veterk 
nary Sux 
" geon to 

: the French 
Government 
Stud. 







eS 
= 4 i i 
SUPERSEDES ALL CAUTERY OR FIRING 


Impossible to uce any scar or blem: 
R cler used, t. eer, atte 
» Rem: uncheg 
pon od, Horses or Gattle. macs 
a a E f tism, 
ee AN R gEDY,. te se 
we NTE that one  tablespoonfnl 
AUSTIC BA SA wi 
Jroduce more actual A. th: 
xt liniment or spavin cure mixture 5 rials 
ery bottle of arra 
ted to give satiefer ete Baoan Sold ta Werrans 
by Druggists, or sent by express, charges paid, with aid 
directions a Send for descriptive 


bestimoni rese <i 
THR LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS 00., Clevelsnd, 0, 


BREEDERS’ DIRECTORY. 


CATTLE. 


J.J3.C. BULL _ CALVES—some f 
« cows. Chester White Pigs, both cones, frome 
best families. B. P. R. cockerels from best strains. 
‘ COLON C. LILLIE, Coopersville, Mich. 


F. BATCHELER, Oceola Center, Livin 
'e Co., Mich., breeder of Shorthorn cattle, Berk. 
shire hogs, and B. P. Rock fowls. Stock for sale. 


J F. & E. W. ENGLISH, Clarksville, Mich breed- 
¢ ers of registered RED POLLE ‘ 
Olney and Sultan head the herd. ‘ CATTLE. 























M. CHASE, Muir, Mich. b t Red 
J. Pouca Cattie and Poland-Ching is 
good yearling boars for sale, $15 each. 





DUROC JERSEY SWINE. Spe. one 


sexes. H. D. HALL, Martin, Mich. 


is where you find extra good Poland- 
H FR F China spring pigs of best breeding forsale. 
A. A. WOOD, Saline, Mich. 








POLAND-CHINA PIGS for histogue “°° 
E 


. A. CROMAN Box 99, Grass Lake, Mich. 





World Beater Herd of Chester Whites. *.ce'vc 


rize-winning herds that won $2,170 at the World's 
Fair MARTIN VOGEL, JR., Fremont, Ohio. 


GRAND RIVER HERD OF 0. |. C. 


JOHN BERNER, Prop., Grand Ledge, Mich. My stock 
comes direct from L. B.SilverCo. Write for prices. 


POLAND-CHINAS, tick? “Quaihty ana breed - 
ing combined. Now booking orders for spring pigs. 
L. W. BARNES, Byron, Shiawassee Co., Mich. 


THE PLUM HILL HERD o,3ctien ceiie'B P: 
Rock and 8. P. Hamburg fowls. Stock and eggs for 
sale. C. M. BRAY, St. Johns, Mich. 


DUROG-JERSEYS, signers ht 
J. H. BROWN, Climax, Mich. 


N. A. CLAPP, SHES’ 
BREEDER oe Large English Berkshire Swine. 


Ww: can give you BARGAINS in POLAND- 
og tog gn and B. P. R., two grand yards 
16 for $1. rite 
_— WILLARD PERRY or | Hick 
M. H. BURTON, Mich. 


Special Sale of Chester Whites 
at CASS VALLEY FARM. Lot of fall 
and spring pigs, —, - % their 
value. Write to-day BALCH, Deford, Mick. 


LD CORWIN KING for $200 at 7 years. He 
I oon heads the oldest herd in Iowa. If you want 


TOP POLAND-CHINAS 
write 


WM. H. COOK, Waterford, Mich. 


AK KRAAL, t3227%i 
OLDO ) CHESTER 
WHITE HOGS of special type and merit. Sires 
of the best eastern stock; dams of the best western 
stock. Something new, rare and practical. Prices 
reasonable. Correspondence solicited. : 
H. G. SELLMAN, South Lyon, Oakland Co., Mich 









































. , , Mich.. proprietor of the 
O. WILSON, Okemos, Mic’ Proprictor Ew 


W herd of 
e Michigan Central Cftst ER WHITES. 


“Z Choice pigs Of March and 
April farrow. either sex 
and pairs not akin. Write 
me just what you want or 
give me a Call if con- 
venient. 


DOCS FOR SALE 


All varieties of Thoroughbred Sporting, Hunt- 
ing, House and Watch Dogs. Trained, untrained 
and pups. Send stamp and state kind wanted. 
JAMES BETTIS, - Winchester, Ill. 














CAREY FARM KENNELS 
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heep and lool cs 


A PRIZE WINNING LINCOLN EWE. 








This week we give a half-tone copy 
of a photographic production of a 
prize-winning Lincoln ewe. The gen- 
eral features of the breed are brought 
out very prominently, such as the 
square, compact form, broad back, 
heavy fleece of long-stapled wool, and 
large-sized carcass. The special ewe 
represented was a noted prize-winner, 
and her form and style shows high 
breeding. 

The Lincoln breed is generally re- 
garded as the largest of the English 
mutton breeds, although the Cotswold 
frequently asserts its claim to be 
classed with the Lincoln in this re- 
spect. At the Smithfield shows the 
Lincolns, as a rule, have had a slight 
advantage in weight of carcass, al- 
though some seasons the Cotswold 
breeders and feeders led them in this 
respect. But the mere weight of 
carcass is not the prime feature in 
considering the value of a breed. Its 
hardiness, constitution, wool-bearing 
qualities, and adaptability for special 
purposes, conditions or soils, are the 
characteristics to consider when se- 
lecting a breed of sheep. In consider- 
ing the Lincolns therefore for a spe- 
cial location their early history, the 
conditions under which they have 
been bred and improved in their 
native land should be _ carefully 
studied, and their adaptability to the 
requirements of a special location and 
soil will depend upon how nearly it 
ipproaches the conditions natural to 
their native home. ‘Thus the Lincoln, 
from its great weight of carcass, will 
not prove valuable upon high rolling 
land, frequently suffering from short 
pastures as the result of drouths. Such 
situations are natural to the smaller 
breeds, as the Merino and Southdown. 
The Lincoln belongs to the level lands 
and stiff clayey soils, where the herb- 
age is plenty and continuous, and 
drouths are seldom experienced. They 
are the breed for bottom lands, where 
others will suffer from lameness and 
the rank pastures. Their feet enable 
them to stand damp soils upon which 
the Merino especially would prove a 
failure. 

As wool-bearers the Lincolns are 
credited with surpassing all the other 
long-wool breeds, both in weight and 
quality of fleece. ‘The fleece of a 
Lincoln ewe lamb is rightly regarded 
as the finest example of a luster wool, 
and nearly equal to that of the An- 
gora goat, so much in demand for cer- 
tain manufactures. 

Michigan has made a fine start in 
Lincoln sheep, and those who have 
flocks seem well pleased with results. 
On the level clays of Tuscola, Gene- 
sce, Clinton and Lapeer counties, they 
have done well when given proper 
care. They grow fast, produce heavy 
fleeces, and must. have. something to 
do it with. They require good feed- 
ing, and should have special forage 
crops to carry them through the 
droughts of midsummer. As a matter 
of fact this should be done for all 
sheep, but more especially for the 
larger breeds. If stunted while young 
they can never regain their true form, 
and will lose in size and weight of car- 
cass, as well as fleece, from year to 
year. 

In breeding the Lincoln care should 
be taken to preserve its size, and the 
quality of its fleece. These are the 
most important points to be observed 
after constitution and vigor are se- 
cured. 


teen 





ESSENTIAL POINTS IN FEEDING 
SHEEP. 





Farm and Fireside gives the follow- 
ing advice to those who intend feeding 
sheep for market the coming winter: 

Those who set out to feed sheep will 
de well to observe a few essentials. 
First among these is a dry yard. It 
heed not be large, but must be dry and 
wéll bedded. Keep it fresh and clean. 
Next, insist on absolute quiet. of the 


sheep. If necessary, keep. everybody | 


aud everything out.of the yard except 
ihe man who feeds them. Let nothing 
frighten or disturb them. Wild, rest- 
less Sheep never fatten rapidly. An- 
other essential. is constant access to 
clean, wholesome water. Feed at reg- 


ular intervals and a uniform ration. | 


Make ail changes gradually. Sheep 
‘cannot be pat on to full feed in a short 
tine as cattle. Feeding too heavily at 


the. start is a very common mistake in 
all kinds of feeding. It is of the ut- 
most importance to start right. An 
animal that is overfed at the start 
rarely does as well afterward. An- 
ether essential, and one of the first 
things demanded, is a feed trough that 
sheep will not get their feet into. Clean 
this before every feed. If any grain is 
left, do not expect the sheep to eat it. 
Remove it and give fresh grain. Reg- 
ulate the feed so that none will be left. 
Stale feed curtails the appetite and im- 
pairs digestion. It is useless to throw 
a lot of feed into a dirty trough for 
sheep, leaving a part of it from day to 
aay, and wonder why they do not gain. 
Every day’s allowance of hay, grain 
and water should be fresh and clean. 
Keep salt constantly before them. Rid 
the flock of worms, ticks and lice. Do 
not grind any grain except for very old 
sheep. 





DAIRYMAN SHOULD 


HAVE ONE. 


EVERY 





Mrs. J. Vail, the wife of a farmer 
near Newburg, N. Y., owns a ram 
called Dick that is, perhaps, says the 
New York Tribune, the most intelli- 
gent creature of sheepkind in the 
state. His time is divided between the 
cows and the dairy. Mrs. Vail calls 
Dick when the churning is ready, and 
he responds cheerfully. The big churn 


has a dasher which is connected on the 
outside of the dairy with the wheel 
‘which Dick turns round and round un- 
til the work is ended. As the butter 
forms the wheel turns. harder, and 
‘then Dick works with a will, bleating 
as he works. He seems to know his 
work is :lmost finished, and when at 
‘last the butter has come he jumps off 
‘the wheel and takes a nap, but if a 
cow happens to low he is away in an 
instant to the pasture to find out what 
is the matter. He churns 120 quarts 
of cream at a time. ‘ 

Dick takes 25 cows to the pasture in 
‘the morning and brings them home at 
night. In the morning he is frisky, 
and allows them to loiter and eat grass 
on the wayside, but at night he is in 
a great hurry, and if a cow stops he 
butts away unmercifully. If one 
strays away he will keep all the rest 
waiting until he finds the truant, and 
with a few butts he chases them all 
home. 

In the month of April Dick was 
taken to the brook, thoroughly washed, 
nnd then shorn. ‘The wool was 
weighed, and valued at $8. The 
farmer’s wife sells it every other year. 
She uses it each alternate year for her- 
self and family, spinning it on an old 
family wheel, and then knitting out 
of the yarn stockings for the whole 
family. 

(We accepted the Tribune’s sheep 
story in good faith till we struck the $8 
fieece, and when we began to figure 
kow much wool poor Dick would have 
to produce every year, we felt very 
much inclined to doubt the whole 
story. If his fleece brought 30 cents 
per lb. he would have to grow 262-5 
ibs. to get that $8. That part of the 
story should be changed, or it will 
spoil all the rest—Ed Farmer) 





' Home-Seekers Excursions Via Wabash R. 
R. to points in Arkansas, Texas, Arizona, Colora- 
do, West of Leadvilleand Salida, Nebraska, Kan- 
sas, North and South Dakota, at one fare for the 





round trip. plus $2.00. Tickets on sale Oct. 4,5, 18 & 
19, good for return Tuesday and Friday within 
twenty-one days from date of sale. For further in- 
formation call or address Wabash City Ticket 
Office, 9 Fort St., Detroit. 


ELOCKS AND FLEECES. - 





According to returns by supervisors 
of the various counties sent to the Sec- 
retary of State, the number of sheep in 
this State has decreased to 1,225,000, a 
loss of over a million in the past five 
years, and the wool clip of 1896 was 
8,392,742 Ibs., or about two-thirds of 
what it was five years previously. 


The Australasian Pastoralist’s Re- 
view publishes the following estimates 
of the flocks in the Australian prov- 
inces at the end of December, 1896: 
New South Wales, 50,000,000; Queens- 
land, 19,500,000; Victoria, 13,000,000; 
South Australia, 7,500,000; Western 
Australia, 2,200,000; Tasmania, 1,500,- 
‘000; New Zealand, 19,500,000. ‘Total, 
112,700,000. 


The way farmers are sending sheep 
and lambs to market is remarkable in 
view of the demand from those who 
wish to start flocks. Receipts have 
been so heavy as to cause a severe 
break in prices.- Of course a good 
many are going back into the country 
to be used for increasing flocks and for 
feeding, but their presence in the 
yards means a weak market and lower 
prices. We presume the drouth is re- 
sponsible for a good many of these 
sheep being sent to market. 








The Buffalo Mercantile Review of 





' 
IMP. LINCOLN EWE. 


Friday last says: The decline in the 
lamb and sheep market has been 
gradual, but positive in the short space 
of a week selling a week ago at $5.80 
@5.90 for choice to prime lambs and 
closing up to-day at $5.15@5.25 for the 
‘same grade of lambs, a drop of 60 to 65 
cents. Canadas sold a week ago at 
$5.60@5.70 for tops and closed to-day 
at $5.10@5.15, Best native sheep selling 
tat $4.25@4.50 last week Friday, and 
closing to-day at $3.50@3.75, fully 75 
cents per cwt drop in one week. The 
general opinion of the dealers here is 
that the bottom has not been reacheé 
yet, and if the run of Canadas con- 
tinues heavy that values will be lower 
Defore any improvement is noted. 


A reader of The Farmer sends us a 
short extract from “Sheep in America,” 
regarding the origin of the Shropshire, 
and asks if it is historically true. The 
extract in question reads as follows: 
“The Shropshire is a pure bred and 
flistinctive variety, indigenous’ to 
Shropshire county and the northern 
part of England. It has been known 
since the fourteenth century and has 
constantly grown in favor.” That 
there has been a breed of sheep pe- 
culiar to Shropshire for an indefinite 
time is quite true. That the modern 
Shropshire is “pure bred,” and has 
been known in its present form ever 
since the 14th century, is not in accord- 
ance with the facts. The modern 
Shropshire is a cross-bred animal, and 
combines the blood of the Leicester 
and Southdown with the original 
breed. In his present form he is a 
comparatively new breed as compared 
with the Southdown, Cotswold or 
Leicester. 


In 1860 Mr. W. W. Hatpt, of Hays 
county, Texas, commenced raising An- 
gora goats, and has found it profitable 
for their fleece alone. The market for 
the meat is too restricted for it to form 
a consideration in estimating their 
value, but many persons like the meat 
and by putting a good quality on the 
nearer markets in smal] quantities the 





use of it might be extended. The goat 


has a long life and can be kept for 
many years -producing mohair, which 
is used so extensively in this country 
that more than half the amount enter- 
ing into our manufactured product is 
brought from Turkey and South Afri- 
ca. The duty under the Dingley law 
will encourage the home production. 
After the Angora has reached his best 
age as a fleece producer the pelt will 
bring a good price. Wherever there is 
brush on the land goats can be run to 
advantage on the same range with 
sheep, the latter eating only grass and 
weeds, the growth of which is stimu- 
lated by the goats feeding on the 
brush, keeping down its growth.—Tex- 
as Stock and Farm Journal. 











When writing advertisers please 
mention that you saw their adver- 
tisement in the Michigan Farmer. 


TO CURE NERVOUS DYSPEPSIA. 


To Gain Flesh, to Slee J 
. p Well, to K j 
What Appetite and Good Digestion 
Mean, Make a Test of Stuart's 
Dyspepsia Tablets. 


Interesting Experience of an Indianapolis 
Gentleman. 

No trouble is more common or more 
misunderstood than nervous dyspepsia. 
People having it think that their 
nerves are to blame and are surprised 
that they are not cured by nerve medi- 
cine and spring remedies; the real seat 
of the mischief is lost sight of; the 
stomach is the organ to be looked after, 

Nervous dyspeptics often -do not 
have any pain whatever in the stom- 
ach, nor perhaps any of the usual 
symptoms of stomach weakness. 
Nervous dyspepsia shows itself not in 
the stomach so much as in nearly 
every other organ; in some cases the 
heart palpitates and is irregular; im 
others, the kidneys are affected; in oth- 
ers the bowels are constipated, with 
headaches; still others are troubled 
with loss of flesh and appetite, with 
accumulation of gas, sour risings and 
heartburn. 

Mr. A. W. Sharper, of No. 61 Pros- 
pect St., Indianapolis, Ind., writes as 
follows: “A motive of pure gratitude 
prompts me to write these few lines 
regarding the new and valuable medi- 
cine, Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets. I 
have been a sufferer from nervous dys- 
pepsia for the last four years; have 
used various-patent medicines and oth- 
er remedies without any favorable re- 
sult. They sometimes gave temporary 
relief until the effects of the medicine 
wore off. I attributed this to my 
sedentary habits, being a book-keeper 
with Ifttle physical exercise, but I am 
glad to state that the tablets have 
overcome all these obstacles, for I have 
gained in flesh, sleep better and am 
better in every way. The above is 
written not for notoriety, but is based 
on actual fact.” 

Respectfully yours, 
A. W. Sharper, 
61 Prospect St., Indianapolis, Ind. 

It is safe to say that Stuart’s Dys- 
pepsia Tablets will cure any stomach 
weakness or disease except cancer of 
stomach. They cure sour stomach, 
gas, loss of flesh and appetite, sleep- 
lessness, palpitation, heartburn, con- 
stipation and headache. 

Send for valuable little book on 
stomach diseases by addressing Stuart 
Co., Marshall, Mich. 

All druggists sell full sized packages 
at 50 cents, 











CUT PRICES 


FOR 20 DAYS to make 

room for importation of breed - 

ing ewes. 100 head big, robust one and two-year- 

old high class, pure bred SHROPSHIRE RAMS 

to select from. Also P.C Boars. Write ‘Mich for 
. 


price list. A, H. FOSTER, Allegan, Mic 


Nitrate of Soda 


is the best and cheapest form 
in which you can buy nitrogen 
(or ammonia). It is also the 
most soluble and available 
form in which nitrogen can 
be applied as food for plants. 
You can mix it yourself with 
other materials in just the 
correct proportion for the 
particular crop to which you 
wish to apply it. You cannot 
raise good crops without nit- 
rogen in some form. Why 
not use the best—Nitrate ? 





F A 40-page book, “Food for Plants.” 
ree Tells all about mixing and using 
fertilizers. Please ask for it. 


S. M. HARRIS, MORETON FARM (P. 0.) N. ¥e 
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range Pepartment. 





Our Motto:—‘‘The farmer is of more conse- 
quence than the farm, and should be first im- 
proved.”’ 





Address all correspondence for this depart- 
ment to 


KENYON L. BUTTERFIELD, 


AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, - - MICH. 





News from Michigan Granges is especially 
solicited.’ 








OUR TOPIC FOR DISCUSSION. 





Brother Messer, the Lecturer of the 
National Grange, presents in this issue 
as the general topic for discussion in 
Subordinate Granges in October the 
subject of Agricultural Colleges. We 
hope that our Granges will take up the 
subject and discuss it thoroughly. 
However, we ought to say for the 
benefit of Brother Messer that many 
of the strictures which he makes re- 
garding these Agricultural Colleges do 
not apply to Michigan. It is an un- 
fortunate fact that in many, if not 
most, states of the Union, the money 
given by the government for the main- 
tenance of these Agricultural Colleges 
is, so far as agriculture is concerned, 
practicallv squandered. In Michigan 
the Land Grant College has always 
been, and is to-day, doing its work, and 
we believe there is no institution of its 
kind in the country which to-day 
stands so close to the farmers as does 
the Michigan Agricultural College. 

But this is not saying that there is 
not room for discussion of the subject. 
The College and the farmers should 
be on terms of intimacy. The farmers 
should understand the work of the 
College, how it is supported, and what 
it is accomplishing. The College should 
on its part understand the wishes and 
needs of the farmers of the State, and 
endeavor to be a true minister to the 
best welfare of the toilers on the farm. 





GRANGE NEWS. 





BATTLE CREEK GRANGE No. 66 
is working for a hall. We are not rich 
and are few in numbers, but aré de- 
termined to have a home of our own, 
and the prospect for building this fall 
is now good. Membership is steadily 
growing and interest is high. 

L. M. ADAMS. 

EATON CO. POMONA MEETING. 

The regular meeting of Pomona 
takes place October 20th at Vermont- 
ville. <A large attendance is desired, 
and a good program may be expected. 
The Vermontville Grange is doing all 
in their power to make this meeting 
a success. All Patrons in good stand- 
ing in the fourth degree are expected 
to. attend. Come and help make this 
meeting of Eaton County Pomona a 
success. 

MAHLON A. JACOKES, 


Lecturer. 
TALLMADGE GRANGE 


has just closed another successful 
quarter, during which four new mem- 
bers were added to the list. Oct. 2a 
class of two were given the first two 
degrees in our honorable order. 

Tallmadge Grange won the _ blue 
badge on their display at the Ottawa 
and West Kent fair, at Berlin, in the 
last week of September. October 5 
we-entertain the delegates of the 
county convention. 

October 16 an all-day meeting will 
be held, which will be occupied in 
conferring degrees, a feast at high 
noon, and entertainment in the after- 
noon. 

Although summer is the busy sea- 
son. for the husbandman, yet interest 
and ‘attendance at our meetings have 
not flagged, and when winter brings 
a cesSation of labor, how much .&ore 
interesting should they become. Let 
us aim to make the winter of ’97 and 
‘98 a memorable one in the history of 
the Grange. 


POTTAWATAMIE GRANGE No. 732" 
was organized March 1 at Pottawat- 
amie --Park, Berrien County. It 
started with 70 charter members; we 
now have nearly 100. During the 
busy season our attendance was all 
that could be expected, and is grow- 
ing with each meeting. With two or 
three exceptions we were organized 
with raw material, but were quite 


judicious, or rather lucky, in select- 
ing our officers, each one fitting well 
to the place assigned and all are much 
interested in the work. Worthy Mas- 
ter Shimer, who has had experience 
in Grange work before, is getting all 
in working order. 

Situated as we are in the midst of 
the fruit-growing district, there is 
much to be accomplished in co-opera- 
tion. The concessions contained in 
fruit packages have been satisfactory. 
and already manufacturing com- 
panies who could not be “touched” be- 
fore are talking cheaper packages 
next year. Our next move will be for 
cheaper transportation, and an inde- 
pendent or “Grange” line of boats to 
Chicago igs already being talked of. 

We have started a literary contest. 
Attendance, recitations, essays, read- 
ings, proposals for membership, etc., 
each to count a certain amount. At 
the end of six months the defeated 
ones are to give a feast, to which “ye 
editor” is cordially invited. 

At our Fourth of July celebration 
one of our young members read a 
splendid essay on “The Resurrected 
Indian,” which gave, in a pleasing 
manner, the changes wrought since 
poor Lo tread these unbroken forests. 

Any Patron in the great State of 
Michigan who may chance to come 
this way will cheerfully be given a 
seat in our wigwam. War whoop 
given on second and fourth Saturdays 
of each month. 


: a py a 
Medicine Man Pottawatamies. 
LENAWEE POMONA. 

A very enthusiastic meeting of Po- 
mona Grange, at Cadmus, occurred 
on Thursday, Oct. 7th, with sixteen 
Granges represented. 

The Cadmus Patrons had everything 
in readiness, and entertained the large 
crowd nicely.: After dinner a program 
which had been prepared by the 
worthy lecturer, Bro. Geo. D. Moore, 
of Medina, was carried out. Welcome 
was extended by Bro. Tobias, of Cad- 
mus, and response was given by Bro. 
Graham, of Madison. The music was 
furnished by the Cadmus people, and 
was carefully selected and well ren- 
dered. There were several who gave 
recitations, among whom were Sister 
Burton, of Fruit Ridge, and Sister 
Gauder, of Cadmus. Bro. Hoig, of 
Morenci, had a paper entitled “Past 
and Present;’ Bro. Combs, of Rome, 
on “The Farmer’s Education;”’ “Bro. 
Porter McLouth on the subject “Is Ed- 
ucation as Essential to a Farmer as 
to a Professional Man?” and a fourth 
paper by Sister Lefferts, of Cadmus 
Grange, was entitled “The Farmer 
and the Country Schools.” Reports 
from Subordinate Granges showed 
them generally in prosperous con- 
dition. Adrian, Rome, Ogden and 
North Adrian are each building halls, 
and Wolf Creek has a location selected 
and hopes to erect the hall yet this 
fall, and possibly South Dover. Riga 
Grange has sold its share of its hall, 
which was built and owned in connec- 
tion with another order, and expects 
to build next year. Holloway Grange 
has just bought a hall. 

Worthy Master Horton, of the State 
Grange, reported Lenawee County 
Grange Mutual Fire Insurance Co. in 
full working order, and all the work 
of organization completed. It has 
taken much time and study to get the 
organization perfected as it is the 
first company of its kind in the State. 
Bro. and Sister Knox, of Medina, 
were chosen to represent the County 
Grange at the State Grange. 
Delegates elected by the county at 
large were Bros. and Sisters Babcock 
of Rollin, Wileox of Adrian, Fair- 
banks of Ogden, and Holdridge of Hol- 
loway. 

CAPITOL GRANGE, NO. 340 
held its last social at the home of 
Bro. and Sister A. Ayres. There was 
a large attendance, and it is unneces- 
sary to say to those who are ac- 
quainted with Bro. and Sister Ayres 
that the guests were most royally en- 
tertained. 

Capitol Grange, by the way, has just 
inaugurated a contest between the 
brothers and sisters. At present, the 
Grange is meeting in its hall every 
other Saturday night, and holding a 
social at the home of some one of its 
members alterfate Saturday nights. 
This plan has worked admirably dur- 
ing the past summer. In fact, the 
Grange socials have been the means 
of keeping up a decided interest in 
Grange work. We are expecting re- 
newed interest and vigor as the result 
of this contest. 

EATON RAPIDS GRANGE FAIR. 


W. A. 





At the Grange hall in Eaton Rapids, 


October 9, we had our fair, at which 
there were nearly ninety persons. 
Each one came with their minds <at- 
tuned to Grange prospects, and advan- 
tages, so as to have a good time, and 
cause others to enjoy the occasion. 
The dinner was such as Patrons al- 
ways furnish at their feasts. Some 
familiar faces, which had been absent 
for a long time, were there and had 
a good visit. A number of would-be 
Patrons partook of our good time. 
There was a program of recitations by 
the children. The scope of the fair is 
illustrated by the following list of va- 
rieties displayed: : 

Potatoes—Rural New Yorker Nos. 1 
and 2, Carman Nos. 1 and 3, Irish po- 
tato, World’s Fair, Potentates, Bur- 
bank’s Seedling, Napoleon, Maul’s 
Earliest Thoroughbred, Finch’s Early 
Perfection, Uncle Sam, Early Michi- 
gan, Livingston’s Banner, Advent, 'Cal- 
ifornia Double Yielder and the Maggie 
Murphy. 

Onions—Red Westerfield, Yellow 
Danvers, Prize Taker, Silver King, 

Beans—Black Wax, Bush Lima, 
Red Kidney, Marrowfat and Lazy 
Housewife. 

Carrots—Agriculture, Oxheart and 
Orange. 

Beets—Market 
Globe, Mangold. . 

Turnips—White, Yellow Globe. 

Grapes—Salem, Niagara, Worden, 
Moore’s, Concord and Delawares. 

Pears—Sheldon, Idaho, Duchess, 
Louis Bonne, Anjou. 

Apples—Steel’s Red, Roxbury Rus- 
sett, Twenty-Ounce, Snow, Phoenix, 
Spy, R. I. Greening, Rambo, Maiden 
Blush and Genesee Flower. 

Corn—Yellow Dent, White Dent, 
Rice Popcorn and John Pool’s Early. 

Also radishes, peppers, quinces, 
wheat and pumpkins. 

The fancy work consisted of two 
patchwork quilts and one crazy quilt 
of silk, splashers and table spreads, 
doilies and fancy pillows, three 
sketches and three landscapes and one 
pansy picture in oil. One patch piece 
was woven 100 years ago. 

M. A. JACOKES, Cor. Sec’y. 


Garden, Yellow 





THE ESSENTIALS FOR A SUC- 
CESSFUL YEAR OF GRANGE 
WORK IN MICHIGAN. 





We have asked each member of the 
executive committee of the Michigan 
State Grange to give his personal 
views as to a satisfactory reply to the 
question: “What are the essentials 
of a successful year of Grange work 
in Michigan?” In this issue we print 
the reply from the chairman of the 
committee. We believe these letters 
will inspire us all to more earnest and 
systematic work. 


Now that the farming interest of 
Michigan, and in fact the whole coun- 
try, seems to be in a more hopeful 
condition than for some time past, the 
question naturally arises, What can 
we do as a State Grange to stimulate 
the Patrons to more systematic and 
successful work in the Pomona and 
Subordinate Granges, and through 
these efforts to increase the interest 
in our work and double our member- 
ship in the State? : 

Every good, honest, energetic, and 
upright farmer ought to belong to the 
Grange. To accomplish anything like 
what we ought to, the real work de- 
volves largely upon the Patrons at 
home in the Subordinate Grange. It 
is within the province of the State 
Grange to suggest or adopt plans, sug- 
gest topics for discussion, and have a 
general oversight of the work in the 
State. But the Patrons at home must 
fill the place of the working bees to 
accomplish the all we might desire. 

The Pomona Grange should be more 
than a visitor to be entertained and 
filled at the expense of the Subordi- 
nate Granges. More depends upon the 
lecturer of the Pomona and Subordi- 
nate Granges than upon any other one 
person for the success in Grange 
work. 

The lecturer should be a person who 
is well posted in the current events of 
the day, and have any amount of re- 
sources to draw from in ease of dis- 
appointment at the last moment, and 
then if the topics planned are not re- 
sponded to, short, impromptu talks 
by good live Patrons are more bene- 
ficial to the members than _ studied 
papers by a few theorists. 

The State Grange might plan for 
not to exceed three topics for each 





month, to be sent to the secretary and 


_ lecturer of Subordinate Granges and : 








printed in The Farmer, with a re- 
quest that so far as _ practical one 
meeting be given to one of the topics, 
with a short summary of the conclu- 
sions arrived at, kept by a good active 
member designated by the Grange for 
that work, and such of this discussion 
or conclusions as appear to have merit 
sent to The Farmer for publication 
from time to time. This would have 
a tendency to draw out Patrons from 
different parts of the State and good 
would come of the discussion. 

When we have topics of an educa- 
tional character, or the household and 
dairy, the care, management and 
education of our children, you can 
rely upon the sisters to do their full 
share in the work. But our brothers 
are reached much sooner by a discus- 
sion of the best and cheapest method 
of procedure in producing the most 
bushels of dollar wheat or the great- 
est number of pounds of four-cent 
hogs at the least expense; or at what 
age is it most profitable to maket 
pigs, or the best time for lambs to 
be bred; what age and weight is 
sought for in the markets where we 
sell, or possibly some law which they 
imagine should be repealed. The head 
of the family usually looks after the 
finances and the better half the fine 
arts. 

We are more apt to have too many 
topics planned for than not enough. 
A topic to be of any benefit to a meet- 
ing should be so thoroughly discussed 
that some conclusion is arrived at. 
Talk is not argument, and if one be- 
lieves in a certain theory he should 
be able to put his reasons for such be- 
lief in a tangible shape so others may 
be benefited by his conclusions. 

We believe the farmer is tired of 
legislative questions and needs a 
rest the coming winter. Treat us to 
something practical, social, or educa- 
tional and we will respond with a will. 
We have too many farmer legislators 
“in their minds” now. No man is a 
perfect success unless hig whole heart 
is in the work which he is attempt- 
ing to do. No great good will come of 
the plans laid out by the State Grange 
unless each Subordinate Grange takes 
a forward march in the matter. 

Just now the farmers are wonder- 
ing what they can do to prevent the 
clover weevil. Perhaps some profes- 
sor at our college can lend us a little 
light on that subject. We believe that 
educational and practical agricultural 
topics will interest and draw our peo- 
ple together better than _ strictly 
Grange topics. If we can get the 
farmers interested in the work of the 
farm enough to come out to hear prac- 
tical agricultural topics discussed, the 
battle for the membership in the 
Grange is won. For the past few 
years many living on farms have had 
an eye on some other profession that 
they imagined paid a per cent profit. 
But now they are beginning to have 
an interest in farming again, and we 
believe with this will come a revival 
in Grange work. 

WALLACE E. WRIGHT, 


Chairman Ex. Com. Mich, State Grange. 
Branch Co. 





GENERAL TOPIC FOR OCTOBER. 





AGRICULTURAL COLLEGES. 
Question 1. Is there any danger 
of Agricultural Colleges losing their 


identity? 

Question 2. What should be the 
scope of education in Agricultural 
Colleges? 

SUGGESTIONS. 

The object in presenting this topic 
for discussion in Subordinate and 
Pomona Granges, is to create a great- 
er interest in our agricultural colleges 
and in agricultural college education 
among our farming population. It is 
universally conceded that the welfare 
and existence of our nation depends 
to a large extent upon the general 
intelligence and prosperity of those 
who are engaged in rural pursuits. 
With this thought in view the govern- 
ment in former years wisely establish- 
ed and liberally endowed an institu- 
tion of learning in every state in the 
Union, to be known as the Agricul- 
tural and Mechanical College of that 
state, at the same time giving the dif- 
ferent states control of the curriculum 
and management of these colleges. In 
these suggestions space does not al- 
low, neither is it necessary to giv” 
the details in regard to the passage 
of the Morrill act of 1862, establish- 
ing and endowing agricultural col- 
leges in the several states, and the 
subsequent act of 1889, which gave an 
additional endowment of $15,000 per 
year to each of these colleges, the 
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same to be increased by the sum of 
$1,000 per year for ten years; the law 
specifying that this additional endow- 
ment should be used “for instruction 
only in agriculture and the mechanic 
arts.” Lecturers should become fa- 
miliar with these acts, and also with 
the so-called “Hatch Act” of 1887. 
establishing state experiment stations. 
In many states these acts, in con- 
junction with the state legislative acts 
relating to agricultural colleges, are 
carried out in the spirit if not to the 
letter of the acts, while in others it 
would seem that there is a general 
disregard of the same, and that agri- 
cultural colleges as such are almost 
an unknown quantity. In some of 
these states the term “Agricultural 
and Mechanical College” has _ been 
discarded as unbecoming an institu- 
tion of learning, and “University” has 
been substituted therefor. If agricul- 
ture is the foundation industry of 
our country and upon which its pros- 
perity depends, why should its hon- 
ored name as a profession and a sci- 
ence be disgraced by being expunged 
from the title of the institutions that 


- were founded to give greater light to 


this science, and to reveal and unlock 
the hidden mysteries of nature, and 
make the earth more subservient to 
the wants and requirements of man- 
kind. It is claimed by some that the 
demands of the times are for a “high- 
er education” in these institutions. A 
“higher education” for what? Insti- 
tutions are not lacking which teach 
the classics, literature, theology, law, 
medicine and other sciences, and yet 
in some states the most vigorous ef- 
forts are put forth to deprive agricul- 
ture of its colleges, and to apply their 
funds to other uses. To-day a" 
classes rejoice that agriculture has 
turned the tide of adversity from our 
nation and ushered in an era of pros- 
perity. Yet there are those who, under 
the guise of “higher education,” 
would rob agriculture of her colleges 
and her college funds, and thus retard 
the progress and hinder the prosperity 
of the great industry upon which all 
others depend. The agricultural col- 
leges of this country were not found- 
ed for the purpose of gratifying the 
ambition of any man or men to found 
“Universities” by wrecking the agri- 
cultural colleges over which they may 
have control. These and their funds 
should be regarded as sacred to the 
cause of agriculture, and every attempt 
to divert them from their proper and 
legitimate uses should be considered 
as a sacrilegious act to be frowned 
upon by every lover of his country 
and his country’s well being. 

The discussion under the second 
part of this topic should be such as to 
bring out the views of farmers in re- 
gard to what should be taught in our 
agricultural colleges. This is the best 
opportunity they have ever had of 
making their views known in this re- 
spect, and it should induce them to 
study the demands of agriculture to- 
day, and in the near future. In doing 
this it should be borne in mind that 
agriculture is not only a calling that 
is sometimes followed by ignorant 
and unlettered men, but that it is also 
a science which calls for the most 
profound and the most careful inves- 
tigation to arrive at definite conclu- 
sions in regard to the wonderful laws 
of nature which apply directly to the 
work of the farmer. The question of 
manual labor by students of agricul- 
tural colleges might also be consider- 
ed in connection with this part of the 
topic. The agricultural college ques- 
tion is intensely interesting to the 
farmers in every state in the Union. 
In states where these colleges are true 
to their purpose, giving an education 
toward and not from life’s work, and 
thus proving themselves the friends 
of agriculture, farmers should be fay 
miliar with their work and give them 
their most hearty support. In states 
where these conditions unhappily do 
not exist there is pressing need why 
farmers should thoroughly under- 
stand the situation, and by continued 
agitation and concert of action, so 
create public sentiment in favor of 
justice and right, that agriculture will 
not always be deprived of the funds 
that were intended to be used in giv- 
ing the youth of the nation a better 
knowledge of all that relates to farm 
life, and a clearer understanding of 
the principles of this foundation in- 
dustry. It is of much importance that 
the lecturer give a full and careful 
synopsis of the discussions of both 
questions under this topic. 


ALPHA MESSER. 
Lecturer National Grange. 





Health and rosperity ‘to those who keep their 
blood pure with Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 





ASSEMBLY OF THE PRIESTS OF 
DEMETER. 





ORDER OF THE PATRONS OF 
HUSBANDRY. 





OFFICE OF THE ANNALIST, 
Fruit Ridge, Mich., October 1st, 1897. 


The Assembly of the Priests of 
Demeter (High Court of Ceres), of the 
Order Patrons of Husbandry will im- 
part the instructive lessons and dis- 
close the profound mysteries of the 
Seventh, or Degree of Ceres, at the 
thirty-first session of the National 
Grange, to be convened at Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania, on November 10th, 1897. 

The ceremonies of conferring this 
most high degree of the Order will 
take place on Thursday evening, No- 
vember 11th, in one of the large opera 
houses of the city, notice of which will 
be duly announced at Harrisburg. 

New equipment and paraphernalia is 
being procured for a perfect reproduc- 
tion and rendition of such rites as 
characterized and were incident to the 
Temple and Court of Ceres thousands 
of years ago. 

Members having received the Sixth 
and all lower degrees, and are now in 
good standing in a Subordinate Grange, 
are entitled to the lessons of the Sev- 
enth Degree, by the payment of one 
dollar accompanied by a proper appli- 
cation, copies of which may be had by 
writing to the Master of your State 
Grange or from the Annalist at the 
National Grange. 

The Sixth or Degree of Flora will be 
conferred on Wednesday evening, the 
10th, at Harrisburg, which will give 
members an opportunity to prepare for 
the Seventh Degree. 

All applications must be approved by 
the Worthy Master of the State Grange 
in whose jurisdiction the applicant re- 
sides. 

We therefore recommend that all ap- 
plications, prior to November 5th, be 
sent to respective Masters of State 
Granges, who will supply the proper 
blank forms of application, and give 
the necessary approval. Subsequent to 
November 5th, applications should be 
sent to or made with the Annalist in 
person at National Grange Session. 

: Fraternally, ~ 

GEO. AUSTIN BOWEN, 
Woodstock, Connecticut, High Priest. 


GEORGE B. HORTON, 
Annalist. 


P. S.—Supplementary to the above 
announcement, the following instruc- 
tions for passing the Fifth and Sixth 
Degrees, preparatory to the Seventh, 
are given: 

Fourth Degree members bringing a 
certificate signed by the Master of 
their respective Subordinate Granges, 
showing that they are in good standing 
in the Fourth Degree, will pass the 
Fifth by assenting and subscribing to 
the obligation thereof. 

Fifth Degree members can, upon pre- 
sentation of a certificate showing that 
they are entitled to the lessons of the 
Sixth Degree, make application for the 
same to the Secretary of the National 
Grange (or other persons acting for 
him), at Washington. 

GEO. B. HORTON. 


KEEP IN TOUCH. 








(Pertion of paper read at Ashland and 
Casnovia Teachers and Patrons’ Asso- 
ciation, by Mrs. Mattie A. Kennedy.) 


Keep in touch with the child that it 
may grow up to such ideals as we wish 
we might have grown to. Isolate a 
child from birth from association with 
its kind, and what will you have? 
Nothing but an animal, without the 
power to talk and reason. How then 
does he learn the things of this life? 
By imitation and repetition. With what 
unceasing care then should we guard 
against the evils that they grow to. 
Parents, let me beseech you to think 
twice ere you subject even the tiny 
toddlers to association from which they 
are liable to learn that which will be a 
sorrow to you in after years. As farm- 
ers, it is necessary to keep the 
stranger, whose labor is bought with a 
price, within our gates a portion of the 
year. Better to pay a little more for 
the well-bred, gentlemanly man than 
see the little ones learning the vicious 
habits of the unclean and the uncouth 
ways of the boer. Teach them hon- 
esty and uprightness by being honest 
and upright yourself. Teach them 
truthfulness in their babyhood by 
being truthful with them. Remember 
your children measure you by the same 
standard of right and morality that 
you hold up for their following, and 
they begin that measurement when 
they begin to think. Teach them to do 
right for love of right, not for fear of 
the consequences of wrong doing. 
Teach them to acquire knowledge for 


the love of knowledge, not merely as 
a means to an end. All this may be 
impressed upon the baby mind before 
the child even enters the schoolroom. 

But do not let your personal super- 
vision end here. Keep in touch with 
their school life. Know what they are 
doing. Visit your schools. Question 
them about what they are studying, 
and if there is some knotty point 
which has not been made clear to them 
perhaps a judicious question or two 
will direct their minds in the proper 
channel of investigation to solve the 
puzzle for themselves, always the bet- 
ter way. “You haven’t time?’ Mothers, 
what would you not do and dare for the 
tiny bud of humanity that lies clasped 
in your arms in its infancy? A God- 
given atom of life left in your charge, 
for which you must account, that you 
have watched with joy and love as the 
strong arms of its intellect have un- 
folded and the bud of babyhood has 
opened into the blossom of childhood 
in beauty of mind and character. By 
what system of education can you 
form an excuse that will be a com- 
plete conscience salve for placing the 
entire responsibility of the future mind 
training of your children upon the pub- 
lic school teachers, though they be ever 
so worthy? 

Take the time and visit your school. 
Take an interest with them in seeing 
that the schoolhouse and grounds are 
neat and pleasant to the eye. Help 
them to get some growing plants and 
flowers; some pictures for the walls, 
for the tired eyes to rest upon. See 
that soap, water, towels and combs are 
provided, that the lessons of cleanli- 
ness you have tried to impress upon 
their minds will not be forgotten for 
want of practice, for upon the con- 
dition of the external depends much of 
the future development. 

There is another side to these early 
“going to school” days, a side that isn’t 
so pleasant to think of or talk upon. 
The side that makes us shiver with ap- 
prehensions when we begin to prepare 
the little ones for their school life. 
The side that brings tears to our eyes 
as we kiss the sweet faces as they 
leave us each morning, and wonder if 
they will come back to us as pure and 
sweet as they left us. There is a cur- 
rent of vicious knowledge running 
through every community that reaches 
your child before you can know it. 
Forestall that influence by your own 
pure teaching. When the little one 
comes to you questioning the mystery 
of life tell him the truth. Teach him 
the origin of his life in language as 
pure and true as you would teach the 
growth of the plants; such language as 
ynly the mother heart can command. 
Once abuse this childish confidence; 
once turn them from you to seek the 
knowledge from their companions and 
you have sown the seed for a large 
crop of uneasiness, and possibly heart- 
ache and sorrow. Clear away the 
mystery surrounding it and this theme 
loses its fascination. Give them this 
knowledge in time, and all this under- 
current of impurity and crime-bearing 
influence will pass away and become 
a thing of memory only, and future 
generations will look back at the con- 


ditions of to-day as we look back upon 
the practices of Herod’s time. 





ONLY $1.50. 


The Michigan Farmer and the Cleve- 
land Daily World will be sent every 
week until Jan. 1, 1899, for only $1.50. 
Present subscribers may have their 
subscriptions dated ahead and World 
started at once. 





Low Rates, One-Way and Round-Trip to 
the South, via the Southern R’y. 

The Southern Railway, penetrating the best 
States of the South and Southeast, calls attention 
to the One-way Settlers and Round-trip Home- 
seekers tickets at special rates on third Tuesday 
of October and on the first and third Tuesdays of 
November and December. For full information, 
rates and maps, write to J.C. BEAM, JR., 

N. W. P. A., 80 Adams St., Chicago, Il. 
WM. H. TAYLOE, A. G. P. A., Louisville. Ky. 


When writing to advertisers please men- 
tion the Michigan Farmer. 


Michigan Agricultural Golleg 


OFFERS THE FOLLOWING 


SPECIAL WINTER COURSES, 


To Begin Monday, Jan. 3, 1898, and 
to Continue Six Weeks. 

The cost to the student for a residence of six weeks, in 
one of these courses, will be about $23.50, aside from 
railroad fare, laundry, note books, but including 
tees, board, etc. The courses are: 

1—Creamery Management and Butter Making. 

2—Home Dairying. 

3—Live Stock Husbandry. 

4—Fruit Culture. , 

5—Floriculture and Winter Vegetable Gardening. 

For particulars send for illustrated circular. 
Address PRESIDENT J. L. SNYDER, 
Agricultural College, Mich. 


—EDUCATION— 
prepares young men and women to maintain them- 
selves in honorable and profitable independence, 
the result of a course in the Business, Shorthand, 
English, Penmanship or Mechanical Drawing De- 
prrment of the DETROIT BUSINESS UNI- 


TY, 11-19 Wilcox St., Detroit. Call 
or send for catalogue. 


SHORTHAND 


Bookkeeping; Mechanical and Archi 
Drawing; Machine Design ; Stationary, Marine Nhe 
and Locomotive Engineering; Architecture ; 
ailroad, Hydraulic 
Munteipat, 3i COURSES & Bridge a 
Engineering; Surveying and Mapping; Sheet & 
Metal Pattern Cutting; Plumb’g; Electricity; F 
Mining; Metal Prospect’g; English Branches. J 


‘uay” GUARANTEED SUCCESS. 


Fees Moderate, Advance or Installments. te 
Circular Free; State subject you wish to study. ite) By 
(at jonal ( pond Sehools, Box 866 Seranton, Ps 


MONEY IN HONEY! 


The Weekly 


American Bee Journal 















































Tells all about it. 
118 Michigan St., CHICAGO, ILL 
until you have sent 
( JOHN MEUNIER CUN CO., 





Sample Copy Mailed Free 
for our free illus- 
272 West Water St., 


G.W.YORK &CO. 
trated catalogue of all sporting goods. 





Milwaukee, Wis. 
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0 ORNITHOLOGICAL CONTEST. 


Something entirely new and interesting, Read what 
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respect to a genuine $75 ring, except intrinsically. 


f Forinstance if 40 names was the largest list and 


? for MODERN STORIES one whole year 


We will recognize asa bird anything belonging to the feathered tribe, whether it is a Hen, Crow, 
Singer or any other kind. You can use any letter as many times to make a name as it appears in the list 
of letters above; for instance Woodcock, Plover, Snow Bird, &c. To any person who can make a list. of 
25 or more different names of birds, we will give absolutely FREE 
Apparere Diamond Ring, It is of exquisite beauty. It is equal iu ap) 
The ring is fine gold plate, and the stone is such an 
exact imitation of the most costly gems as to puzzle experts. 

ata handsome price. Therefore, when you get this ring as a prize for arm | 
from above letters, you will secure a most desirable present. To the person who sends us the largest list 
! of names as above stated, before December 25th, 1897, we will give 8100 Cash. To the second largest: 
; list $75, to the third $50, to the fourth $25. Toeach of the next ten $5, In case two or more persons 
have the same number of names (and thus tie), the prize entitled will be divided equally between them. 
two persons made up that number, each would g¢t, 
{ $50 and so on. No matter where you live yon can enter this contest sade 
* names. With your list of names you must send us a silver quarter or twenty-six cents in stamps to pay 
. If you are already a subscriber, your subscription will be 
extended or you can have MODERN STORIES sent to a friend 
Monthly Magazine, each issue is brimful of wit, humor and interesting stories. 
List of words without 25 cents for subscription not accepted in contest. Make your list out on a separate 
t sheet of paper from the one you write your order for subscription on. Mark the number of names you 
make at the head of the list like this (35) and say all 
other simply say: enclosed 25 cents for MODERN 8S 
to both sheets of paper and send in the same envelope with the 5 cents. One sheet goes to the Subscrip- 


On have to say about list on this sheet, On the 


tion Department, the other to the Contest Department., Consequently, itis necessary to have your name 
and address on both. We will give A Bonus Prize of $25 independent of all others to the person who 
sends in the list gottten up in the best and handsomest manner. Contest closes December 25th, 1897. 
1, Our Committee will then decide and award prizes at once. Any bird name found in dictionaries accepted. 


+ MODERN: STORIES PUB. CO., Dept.B. E.111 Nassau St., New York. 





as a prize. a fine Solataire 
pearance and every other 


It is just such a ring as is always salable 
out the names of 25 birds 


et a prize if you get 25 or more 
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COL. TWEED’S PARTNER. 





direct contact with the “bunko” man 


and his games. Let not the man who | 


has thus escaped flatter himself that 
such immunity is due to his knowing- 
ness. The credit should be given to 
luck, or to the fact that the unscathed 
is a bird of too few feathers to pay for 
the picking. Listen to this tale of a 
man. who is a great deal smarter than 
you or me, and who furnished easy and 
profitable plucking. 

My friend, William Wallace, was a 
Scotchman by birth, of middle age, 
and the owner of quite a fortune, part 
of which he had inherited, but the 
greater portion he had made himself 
by careful investments and close atten- 
tion to business. He was apparently 
the last man in the world who would 
furnish a proper mark for a bunko 
man, and yet, canny Scot as he was, 
Mr. Wallace was the easiest kind of 
game. 

A few years ago Wallace suffered 
from dyspepsia, so he gave himself a 
vacation and took a trip to Colorado to 
try what the mountain air could do for 
him. He settled in a most respectable 
boarding house in the residence portion 
of Denver and gave himself over to do- 
ing nothing at all, but getting back in- 
to a condition where he could eat what 
he pleased without suffering any re- 
sultant ills. He had a pleasant front 
room from which he could look out the 
windows and see the great blue wall 
of the Continental range in the dis- 
tance. Just across the hall was a room 
which held a sick man—a very sick 
man judging from the number of doc- 
tors who called and the number of 
their calls. Once or twice in passing 
Wallace had a glimpse through the 
half-open door of a drawn and waxen 
face against a background of white pil- 
lows. 

From the other boarders and the 
landlady Wallace soon came to know 
that the name of his neighbor across 
the hall was Woods; that he was evi- 
dently in good circumstances as to 
money; that he had come to Colorado 
suffering from a combination of disor- 
ders that no climate or expenditure of 
money could cure; that his physicians, 
the ‘best in Denver, were of the opinion 
that death, while not immediately to be 
feared, was sure to come in a few 
weeks. 

Now a lifetime in business had not 
killed a certain kindliness in Watlace, 
and he was sorry for this man sadly 
and patiently waiting his last call. He 
first sent in books and periodicals to 
the sufferer and followed these up by 
a personal call. From day to day the 
eall was repeated and each repetition 
found the Scotchman more interested 
and more sympathetic. No man could 
have seemed more grateful for these 
visits and little attentions than did 
Woods. Wallace found him to be a 
man of some education, of good sense 
and an entertaining talker. 

Day by day the sick man declined 
and Wallace’s attentions, growing 
apace with his increasing sympathy, 
became more constant. One pleasant 
summer day, when Wallace had just 
ceased reading a newspaper to him, 
for he was now too weak to read him- 
self, Woods called his new friend to 
his bedside and took him by the hand. 

“Wallace,” said he, “you have been 
kind to me; kinder to me than a broth- 
er could have been. I can aot in words 
tell you what the things you have done 
meant to me, sick, alone, a stranger 
among strangers. Now that I am to 
die I wart to throw in your waya 
benefit that death will deny to me. I 
have been a Bohemian and a wanderer. 
I have followed many callings, many 
of them not creditable to me. Not long 
ago I drifted down into Arizona with 
some money I had made, gambling, 
that’s how I made it—and I concluded 
to try mining. I sunk a good deal of 
this money in a hole in the ground 
and it has stayed sunk. But one day 
my workmen ran into a vein of rich 
mineral. Enough of it was surely there 
to satisfy any man. I thought my day 
had come, when, to my deep disap- 
pointment, I found that we had run 
over my line into the adjacent claim. 
I closed right down, discharging two 
Chinamen I had working for me, and 
set out to hunt the man who owned 
the bonanza, thatif possible I might get 

it from him before he knew its worth. 

I located him all right. He is an Eng- 

lishman, a certain .Col, Hampton 


oie 


Tweed. But before I could go to him. 
I was taken down sick and I am help- ! 
less as you see me. Now, I have no 
relatives, nor is there any one beside 
you to whom I am under any obliga- 
tions. My former friends are not of a 


| kind for a man to be proud of. That, 
Not many of us have ever come in | 


Englishman, Tweed, is now in Balti- 
more on business, but may return any 
day, and any day may bring him news 
of what he has down yonder in the 
ground. The man who gets to him 
quick will get a fortune. I have here 
in bank about $3,000. I want to give. 
you a check for $2,000 of it. The rest is 
plenty for me. Take this money, go to 
him and buy his claim. If it is not 
enough, put enough of your own to it 
and you will never regret it. Though 
what I tell you will make you an im- 
mensely wealthy man, it is but a sxfght 
return for your kindness.” 

This was the sick man’s story. Wal- 
lace cashed his $2,000 check and hur- 
ried to Baltimore, for he was not a 
man to refuse the return of bread cast 
upon the waters. 

He found Col. Tweed there, a well- 
fed, prosperous-looking Englishman. 
The colonel would sell his Arizona 
claims, but he wanted quite a sum for 
them, no less than $15,000. He seemed 
to have an idea that they might be 
worth looking into, so Wallace feared 
to dicker and closed the deal then and 
there, giving Col. Tweed the $2,000 of 
Woods’ money and a check of his own 
for $13,000, that the Baltimore bank 
did not hesitate to cash after tele- 
graphic communication. 

Fortunately the colonel had his pat- 
ents and muniments of title with him, 
so there was no delay of any kind in 
the transaction. 

Across the continent our friend Wal- 
lace again traveled, this time to Arizo- 
na, to see with his own eyes the treas- 
ure so strangely acquired. There is no 
need to tell the details of what he 
found or how he found it. He found 
the mine he had bought all right. It 
was there, but there was no mineral 
in it, or within 40 miles of it. Investi- 
gation proved to Mr. Wallace that he 
had been done for $13,000. When this 
fact obtained final and secure lodg- 
ment in his mind, he acted. He hur- 
ried to the nearest telegraph station, 
wired the Denver police not to let 
Woods get away, and followed himself 
on the first train. 

In the same room in the Denver 
boarding house he found Woods, sicker 
than ever, with a detective watching 
him. The sickness was no sham; it 
was genuine, real, and had always 
been so. 

To Wallace’s upbraidings the sick 
man replied, in a voice every utter- 
ance of which was an exhaustive ef- 
fort. Even as he spoke a wan smile 
played with the gray shadows of death 
that came stealing over his face: 

“All you say is true,’ said he. “I 
have been a thief and a ‘con’ man all 
my life and for 20 years the man you 
knew as Tweed has been my partner. 
Many and many’s the game we have 
worked together. When you came my 
way I saw a chance to turn a last trick, 
and help my old partner before I died, 
for now that I am gone I know he'll 
need the money.” 

And with an expression on his face 
that betokened all of peace and con- 
tent, the bunko man laid his head back 
upon the pillow and his soul went forth 
into eternity. 

Wallace never saw Col. Tweed again 
or any of his $13,000. Had you or I 
been in his place, would we have been 
taken in? I think not. We would not 
have had the money, and that is the 
only reason, gentle reader, the only 
reason.—St. Louis Globe-Democrat. 





HIS OWN JUDGE. 





The Rapide from Paris to Marseilles 
was whirling its way south, through 
the heat of an August night. 

In a first-class compartment two men 
sat in opposite corners. One was a 
heavily built man, with strong, clean- 
shaven features and a mass of dark 
hair, in which a few gleams of gray 
showed here and there. His fellow-pas- 
senger was a dapper little man; he pro- 
duced 2 cigar and lighted it leisurely. 

“I have never known this train to 
be so empty,” he remarked. “I suppose 
the time of year has something to do 
with it. We are the sole occupants of 
the four compartments in this ear- 
riage.” 

“You had the choice of a dozen com- 
partments,” said the other curtly, “yet 
you chose this one.” 

The little man smiled amiably. 


might lessen the ' tediousness of the 
journey by conversation!” 
“T don’t wish -to talk!” 


passenger stared across at him intently 
for a moment or so. Then, as if he had 
suddenly come to a decision, he rose 
from his seat and made his way into 
the corridor. A few minutes afterward 
he returned and resumed his seat, af- 
ter carefully shutting the door. 

“Now!” he said sharply, “I have fast- 
ened the door that communicates with 
the next carriage, and we cannot be in- 
terfered with—who are you?” 


amused expression. 

“Your tone is not encouraging, but, 
overlooking that, my name is Grant, 
David Grant, sir.” 

The other man made a gesture of im- 
patience. 

“Let us drop all nonsense! Why are 
you following me?” 

“Following?” repeated Mr. 
with an amazéd look. 

“Yes—damn you!” said the other 
fiercely. “I saw you first at Holborn 
Viaduct; at Calais you followed. me 
like a shadow; your cab was behind 
mine through Paris; at Dijon you 
dined by my side; and now you are 
here in the same carriage! What do 
you mean by it?” 

He stopped suddenly; his face was 
livid with rage. 

“Really,” began Mr. Grant, slowly 
puffing a cloud of smoke, “you are’’—— 

“T ask, who are you?” cried the other 
man, “and by heaven I mean to have 
an answer. Remember, we are man 
to man here.” 

Mr. Grant let his hand slip gently 
into a pocket. 


Grant 


“I’m a detective.” 

“I knew it,” cried the other with a 
hoarse laugh, “you mean hound! Why 
are you following me?’ 


are Mr. Gordon Acland, managing di- 
rector of the Garnet Gold Trust.” 

“That is not a reason.’ 

“Pardon—it is, when I add that I 
am convinced you are absconding.” 

“Who ‘convinced’ you?’ sneered the 

other man. 
“We will mention no names. Suffi- 
cient that an accident has caused your 
enormous defalcations to be discovered 
before you intended them to be, and 
that your flight was anticipated. I 
watched you for two days before you 
bolted.” 5 

Acland was thoughtful for a moment. 

“You cannot arrest me!’ 

Grant laughed. 

“Not at the present moment—but it 
is impossible for you to escape. Now 
that your whereabouts have been dis- 
covered, you can be traced with ease. 
Your intention, of course, was to catch 
the Messagerie boat, leaving Mar- 
seilles tomorrow morning; but you will 
have to abandon the project, for I shall 
have you arrested before then. What- 
ever course you pursue, I warn you, 
will fail; you cannot get rid of me.” 

“Curse you!” said. Acland, vindic- 
tively. 

“By all means; if it. enables you to 
look upon your position in a more com- 
fortable light. I shall still be with you, 
however.” 

Acland bit his lips; he was silent for 
some time. Presently he looked 
across at Grant with a strange expres- 
sion on his face. Grant noticed it, and 
quickly pulled his hand from his pock- 
et; in it he held a revolver. 

“Don’t be a fool,” he said. “You are 
unarmed, and I should shoot you be- 
fore you could reach me. Supposing 
thatyou did manage to settle me, what 
then? You would simply be exchang- 
ing penal servitude for the hangman’s 
rope. Take my advice and make the 
best of a bad job.” 

Penal servitude! The words repeated 
themselves: endlessly to Acland as he 
leaned back and stared fixedly at the 
roof. Presently a cunning smile crept 
around his mouth. 

“Ah?!” he said with a sigh, “I sup- 
pose it is best to give in.” 

“That’s right,” said Grant cheerfully, 
and he laid the revolver by his side on 
the seat. 

In an instant Acland had thrown 
himself across the carriage, and had 
caught him by the throat. Grant, 
though small, was strong and active, 
and the two rocked from side to side 
of the carriage in their struggle. Then 
they fell witha thud between the 
seats on to the floor; Acland, the heav- 
ier man, was on top, His fingers still 
clutched tightly round the other's 





“Certainly. I saw that, like myself, 





you are English, and thought that-we 


‘ 


throat. 
Grant, black in the face, was star- 


The little man shrugged his shoul- ! 


ders and puffed at his cigar. The other . 
| up and supported it on his knee. 


The little man eyed him with an | 


“Since you insist,” he said quietly, | 


“Because I happen to know that you |, 


ing up at Acland, his eyes starting as 


if from their sockets, his tongue pro- 
truding. He struggled a little, but his 
strength was rapidly giving out. Ac- 
land with an effort forced his head 


“Penal servitude!” he _ hissed, be- 
tween his teeth, “and through you! You 
devil!” He gave the throat a vicious 
wrench. 

Grant made a vain attempt to speak. 

“Too late. I’ve already!’—was all 
he managed to gasp out. 

Acland, his face contorted with pas- 
sion, put one hand on the man’s chiif, 
and exerting all his strength, slowty 
bent the head back. There was a slight 
clicking noise, and letting go his hold 
the body dropped back on the floor. 

Acland, deadly white and trembling 
all over, rose to his feet, and sank back 
on the seat with a dazed look. The 
blackened, lifeless face stared hideous- 
1y up at him. He took a pocket flask 
of brandy and gulped the’ contents 
down neat. 

Presently he stepped into the corri 
dor and lowered a window. The train 
was rushing through a dark, loneiy 
wilderness of country. He turned and, 
not daring to look at the face, dragged 
the body to the door. He put his hand 
out and undid the handle and lower 
eatch. Then, stooping, he lifted the 
body with one arm and pushed the door 


}open with the other. The next moment 


a dark object flew into the air, striking 
heavily against a stone wall, as the 
train dashed into a short tunnel. 

Acland refastened the door and stag- 
gered back into the compartment. He 
caught sight of a small valise in the 
rack; it was Grant’s. He grasped hold 
of it and threw it out of the window; 
returning, he flung himself on the 
cushions and buried his face between 
his hands. 

The Rapide was steaming into Mar- 
seilles station. Acland, his face ghast- 
ly white, was standing at the window 


of his carriage. As the train came to 
'a rest, he looked eagerly down the 


ylatform. 

A short distance away, a quietly 
dressed man, apparently English, and 
accompanied by two gendarmes, was 
going quickly from carriage to carriage 
scanning the faces of the occupants. 

Acland gave a start, and retired in- 
to the carriage. 

“This is what he meant by ‘too late’ 
—he must have telegraphed from 
Paris’—he muttered. “A murderer, 
and to no purpose!” he added, as he 
picked up something from the cush- 
ions. 

Another minute and the gendarmes 
were mounting the footboard. As they 
flung the door open there was a loud 
report. 

The absconding director of the Gar- 
net Gold Trust had preferred to be 
his own judge, and had conscientiously 
earried out his own sentence.—Gilbert 
Dayle in London Star. 
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| The airy. 


We have a complete Dairy and Farm Cream- 
ery in constant operation on the Experiment 
Farm at Climax, Mich. This is personally con- 
ducted by J. H. Brown. -All dairy correspond- 
ence should be sent to Climax, Mich. 








EUROPEAN DAIRY NOTES. 


While in Frankfort, Germany, I 
visited Drs. Poff and Becker, who have 
invented an apparatus for sterilizing 
milk, and they guarantee the milk to 
keep two weeks, at least. It is a bulb 
sterilizer. The milk treated thus has 
no cooked taste and is free from all 
objectionable odors. These men have 
been sterilizing milk for years, and 
their milk is known all over Germany, 
used mostly for children. I spent a 
whole day with them and learned 
every detail of the process. The 
sterilizing is done by steam. Steam 
applied to cold milk impairs the taste, 
but this process heats the milk to a 
certain temperature before the steam 
is applied directly. The cooked taste 
is caused by the evaporation of water 
from the milk sugar, as ordinarily 
sterilized. After the milk is properly 
heated, in a cylinder or boiler, it is 
conducted to a second boiler of the 
same size, in which there is a small 
perforated tube extending all around 
the bottom. ‘Through this tube the 
steam is applied directly to the 
milk. At the top there is another 
opening for the air to escape. If this 
was all, it would be an easy matter, 
but in applying the steam there is 
danger of getting bad odors and 
tastes, from the machine, bad water, 
ete., so there must be provision made 
for these defects. Then there is the 
fact that in applying the steam the 
milk is neutralized by the steam con- 
densing after it gets into the milk. 
There is what they call a steam dryer. 
so that nothing but dry steam enters 
the milk. 

The next step is to thoroughly cool 
the milk, which is done by another 


boiler coutaining a coil of leaden 


which a stream of 
cold water is flowing. Then the milk 
is ready for the cans. The cans are 
first sterilized, then closed at the top, 
except two openings, one on each side 
of the opening to let the milk in, and 
the other lets the air out. Then they 
are sealed up and sent away and 
guaranteed to keep for two to three 
weeks. <A great deal of the milk is 
canned in small tin boxes, some hold- 
ing one pint, some a quart. These are 
sealed in a sterilized room. 

Drs. Poff and Becker are not favor- 
ably impressed with the method of 
pasteurizing milk. While they think 
it is a good thing, and have been 
practicing it for years, they think that 
they have something now that is far 
beyond it. Pasteurized milk keeps 
sweet but three days; the sterilized 
milk keeps two weeks. But they say 
that where milk is to be used up in 
two or three days pasteurizing is all 
right. The difference between pas- 
teurization and sterilization is this: 
In the former the bacteria are de- 
stroyed—not all of them, but all that 
are considered dangerous—and the 
germs are not destroyed but may be 
restored. When the milk is sterilized 
everything is destroyed and the milk 
is pure, unless it is newly infected 
from the outside air. 

Pasteurization or sterilization is not 
as common over here, in any part, as 
I expected to find it, although where 
1 have met men that are interested 
in handling milk they all say that it is 

he coming thing, but it still may be 
2 few years before it will be required. 

I give an. illustration. of the ma- 
chine of Poff and Becker. The large 
cylinder is the one to which the steam 
is applied, and the lower one is the 
cooler, 


tubes through 


We are now back in England. Our 
first visit, aftec we came back, was at 
Reading, where the British Dairy In- 
stitute is located. The institute is 
equipped with the best modern ap- 
paratus, such as is required to illus- 
trate the most important methods of 
making butter and of making the 
various kinds of soft cheese, as well 
as cheddar cheese. There are a great 
many girls in attendance, as well as 
boys. 

From there we went to Windsor, 
the country home of Queen Victoria. 
The Queen is greatly interested in 
agriculture, and she has a very large 
farm near her Windsor Castle home, 
where some of the finest Shorthorn 
and Hereford cattle are bred and 








raised, judging from the number | 


of prizes they take each year—and 
by looking over the stock I don’t think 
there need be any partiality in giving 
the prizes. The cattle are excellent, 
without a doubt, but they are well 
taken care of, with plenty of good 
feed, and the very best of stock that 
money could buy to breed from in the 
start. When the Queen is at home 
here, she makes her daily visit, some- 
times twice a day, to her farm. They 
have a beautiful dairy room connected 
with the farm, where they keep the 
milk and make a little butter. 

I am now ready to return to Amer- 
ica, and this is the last letter I shall 
write from this side of the Atlantic. 

P. L. PFAAR. 





For The Michigan Farmer. 
ABOUT BUTTER MAKING. 


To commence with, Mr. Editor, will 
you allow me to tender my thanks to 
Elias I. Brown, for the kind words he 
spoke in behalf of my old friend—the 
dash churn. Although I am now the 





happy possessor of a barrel churn, 
which I admit to be preferable where 
many cows are milked, yet, like friend 
Brown, I think the dash churn may be 
used with good success; and I am glad , 
an occasional friend speaks in its be- 
half. 

It was the old stand-by, in the home 
of our girlhood, and the first to be 
used in the days of our earliest house- 
keeping; and although it is now laid 
aside, still fond memories are associ- 


STE 
ated with it and we give it a place 
among cherished relics of other days. 

It has been said, and that very truly, 
that good butter can be made in any 
style of churn, provided none of the 
essentials are lacking. .fThe milk must 
be free from any taint, strained as soon 
as milked and the temperature be im- 
mediately reduced. Perfect cleanliness 
must be observed in every detail from 
the milking to the finished product on 
our table. The cream should be thor- 
oughly mixed at each skimming and a 
trifle of salt added, and not be allowed 
to stand too long before churning, 
especially in warm weather. An ex- 
perienced /butter maker can easily tell 
when the cream is ripe and ready to 
be churned. 

Many times butter is injured by con- 
tinuing the churning until the butter is 

athered into lumps. This should be 
varefully avoided, as in that case the 
butter takes up a considerable quanti- 
ty of buttermilk, which, if left in, will 
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RILIZING APPARATUS. 


using stoneware as little as possible, 
either for milk or butter; saying that it 
absorbed odors too easily, and allowed 
the milk to sour quickly. Will the 
editor please give us his opinion on this 
point? I have practiced packing in 
jars for years, and never in a single in- 
stance have I been troubled with the 
butter absorbing odors, and do not be- 
lieve it possible when immersed in 
brine. 

As for its allowing the milk to sour 
quickly, that has not been our experi- 
ence. We have used stoneware for 
milk, less in circumference than a 
milk pan holding one and one-half gal- 
lons, but deeper. We fill them full, as 
we like as deep setting as possible, 
with the vessels we use. 

The only objection I ‘would give 
would be their weight, but do not think 
that enough to condemn them. I 
think cans altogether preferable, but 
where one is using stoneware, I would 
not advise discarding on the grounds 
that it absorbs odors or sours milk 
more quickly. 

If the milk is heated and the tem- 
perature immediately reduced as low 
as can be and not freeze, the cream 
will be ready to remove as soon as 
thoroughly cold, and is still sweet. 
When treated in this way, I often give 


a second skimming, which gives a sub- 


stance, which, if not cream, answers 
nicely n the family cooking. 

It has been estimated that at least 
eighteen per cent more cream can be 
obtajned from milk in deep vessels, set 
in ice water, than from the same milk 
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in shallow pans, set in the ordinary 
way, without either ice or water. If 
well water is used without ice, best 
results are obtained where the water is 
changed twice for each setting, so as 
to keep the temperature low enough to 
separate the cream from the milk. 

A neighbor of ours once took me to 
visit her milk room, and I did not won- 
der that she showed it with pride. The 
cans were placed in a tank which was 
supplied with water by the windmill, 
the water entering near the bottom of 
the tank, and forcing the partially 
warm water out through a pipe near 
the top, by which it was conveyed to 
the tank at the barn. 

It is strange how many inconven- 
iences are undergone on many farms, 
where by a little forethought and in- 
genuity things might be so much bet- 
tered. If milk must be set in shallow 
pans, and by the kitchen fire, don’t let 
us blame the dash churn for the re- 





sulting product, for the best swing. or 
barrel churn ever invented could not 
make a good article under such circum- 
stances. The surroundings have much 
to do with success in butter making, so 
it behooves each one to make them the 
very best within their means. Then 
use plenty of ice and plenty of brains, 
and you will be pretty apt to succeed. 

Oceana County. JENNIE M. WILLSON. 

(We prefer not to use stone crocks 
or jars for setting milk. It is claimed 
by some who have used them that the 
pores of the jars eventually become 
filled with oil or other foreign matter, 
and that they are difficult to clean. 
This complaint may largely arise from 
using a poor quality of stoneware. 

Tinware, of the best quality, is best 
to use under all circumstances. If all 
seams are well soldered and the uten- 
sils properly washed, scalded and 
steamed, or dried, everything may be 
kept perfectly sweet and clean. 

We earnestly request our dairy 
friends who read The Farmer, to try 
the cold deep setting system this com- 
ing winter instead of the shallow open 
pans, kept near the kitchen stove or 
upon the pantry shelves. Cans set in 
any kind of a tank or barrel, where 
convenient and no danger of freezing 
too hard, will answer for the purpose, 
where few cows are kept.—Ed.) 





A BULL RING IN A COW’S NOSE. 





I see in a recent Farmer that a sub- 
seriber wants to know what will pre- 
vent cows sucking themselves. This is 
a bad habit to cure, for what will stop 
one will not another. 

We had a case this summer. We 
put a bull ring in her nose, and the cow 
has quit sucking. Whether it will cure 
all cases is not certain. All we can do 
is to keep trying, and sometimes the 
most simple thing will accomplish the 
object. 

Oakland County. Ww. 


When Writing advertisers mention Mich, Farmer 
Finely Improved 2i-acre Farm siiz. 


Within a town of 4.500 people in South Arkansas. 
New, large 6-room dwelling. Large barn and large 
greenhouse. Windmill with water to all buildings. 
Tools, implements and stock included. City electric 
light and telephone connections. Everything new. 
Just the place for a trucker; no competition. Or for 
gentleman with business in town. One business 
opening wherein can double capital annually. No 
competition. Price $2,300: one-half cash, balance 
ontime. Illustrated particulars will be furnished. 

R. L. BENNETT, Fayetteville. Arkansas. 


Elgin System of Creameries. 


It will pay you to investigate our plans, and visit 
our factories. if you are contemplating building a 
Creamery or Cheese Factory. All supplies furnished 
at Lowest Prices. Correspondence solicited. 


TRUE DAIRY SUPPLY CO., 
SYRACUSE, New York, 303 to 309 Lock St. 


Contractors and Builders of Butter and Cheese 
Factories. Manufacturers and Dealers in Supplies. 
Or write . E. STURGIS, 
tae Gen. Manager of Western Office, Allegan, Mich. 


“AMERICAN” 
| Cream Separator 


Pic 5 


Unequalled for 

the Average Dairy. 

Larger Sizes if desired 

Send for descriptive 
Catalogue. 


American Sep. Co., 
Box 1025, 
Bainbridge, N. Y. 

es z FREE ROOK. anaes 
GOOD BUTTER and HOW to MAKE IT.” 


Crea mSeparators, Creameries. Write 
KNEELAND CRYSTAL CREAMERY CoO.,Lansing,Mich 


All about PATENTS. 


e.- ny by - a isi a It pays to pro- 
your ideas at once. 

PATENTS AND Potted BOMAS, 

42and 43 Hodges Building, Detroit, Mich 






























destroy ie hw remove tie butter-/ PROSPERITY AND SEPARATORS. 


milk, the texture is injured. After hav- 
ing been carefully washed, it should be 
worked only enough to mix the salt 
fairly with it. After adding the salt, 
we let it stand ten or twelve hours, 
then work slightly a second time, and 
pack. 

As we are not fortunate enough to 
have private customers to take all we 
make, we pack during the summer 
months. I use one-gallon jars—tie a 
cloth over them and immerse in a bar- | 
rel of strong brine. Have always had 
good success in keeping butter in this ° 
way and never failed to get a good — 
price in late fall or early winter. | 





I was reading an article a few days | 


since, wherein the writer advised 


ment you ever made. 








Don't forget that you have been promising yourself and family that 
Cream Separator just as soon as you had alittle money in sight and 
things looked brighter. 
ten years past. Don't put off so wise and safe a purchase a day longer — 
you can make it now and there could be no better time. Put it in 
to-day and it begins saving money for you to-morrow. It will save 
and make money faster in proportion to its cost than any other invest 
Now that the time has come don’t make the mis- 
take of trying to save a little by buying an imitating second or third class 
machine which is ‘‘cheap”’ on paper and in first cost only. Get the best 
and hence the cheapest in that it will save you most and serve you 
longest. If you are in doubt inany way try and see for yourself. Send 
>» for new “Baby” or Dairy catalogue No. 257 and any desired particulars. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO., 
RANDOLPH AND CANAL $TS., 
CHICAGO. 


They'look brighter for the farmer now thanf or 
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not be responsible for money sent in letters. 
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Publishing Co. 

ADVERTISING RATES: 
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This paper is entered at the Detroit Postoffice as 
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ONLY'$1.00 FOR THE MICHIGAN FARMER 
Every Week Until January, 1899. 


We will give the remainder of this 
year free to all parties sending their 
orders now. 

If our friends will send us_ the 
rames of a few of their neighbors who 
are not taking the paper we will glad- 
ly send samples, and they could no 
doubt be induced to accept this offer. 

Our new agents’ outfits are now be- 
ing sent out and offer better terms than 
ever before. We want agents in all 
unoccupied territory, and the above 
offer is a good one to work for new 
subscribers. 

Subscription work is easy and profit- 
able and the season will soon be at its 
best. If you have any spare time, send 
for free outfit and instructions and 
get up a club. It will pay you. 

Several members of the faculty of 
the State University will take part in 
the Farmers’ Institutes the coming 
year. A. B. Hinsdale, professor of the 
science and art of teaching, will lecture 
on “The Rural School;’ Mortimer E. 
Cooley, professor of mechanical en- 
gineering, on “Heating and Ventila- 
tion;’’ Volney M. Spaulding, professor 
of botany, on “Forestry;” I’. M. Taylor, 
junior professor of political economy, 
on “Who are Producers?’ J. E. Reigh- 
ard, professor of zoology, on “Some 
Animal Parasites of Domestic Ani- 
mals;’ D. CC. Worcester, assistant 
professor of zoology, on “The 
Phillipine Islands;’ Henry 5S. Car- 
hatt, professor of physics, on 
“Lightning and Lightning Rods;’” Prof. 
Thompson‘on “Early English Farm- 
ing.” Besides these, Acting Presi- 
dent Hutchins, Prof. Johnson and oth- 
ers will be added to the list later. We 
understand these gentlemen tendered 
their services free to the State Board 
of Agriculture,and they were accepted. 




















An emigration bureau has been open- 
ed in New York city by the Venezuelan 
government, with the intention of 
securing American farmers to help set- 
tle up the vast tracts of land in that 
country. The offers being made to emi- 
grants are in the way of cheap trans- 
portation, land grants, ete., and certain 
privileges in the purchase of additional 
lands from the government at a nom- 
inal price. The Venezuelan govern- 


ment declares it could people this ter- 
ritory very quickly with European emi- 
grants, but it prefers, if possible, to 
get Americans, and only in the case 
of failure to secure Americans will 
offers be made to Europeans. If 
Americans accept these offers, it 
should be in numbers sufficient to es- 
tablish communities, and only the 
young and enterprising should enlist in 
such an undertaking. Those who un- 
derstand the management of land are 
wanted most, but the offer is to any 
American. The land is very fertile, 
and rich in mineral wealth. 





FAIRS, AND ESPECIALLY STATE 
FAIRS. 





The winding up of the fair season, 
with its record of successes and fail- 
ures, is a good time to take account 
of stock and ascertain “where we are 
at.” It has been an eventful season, 
and many fair managers are glad that 
it is past, and are hoping for better 
results in the future. The _ failures 
have been many and the _ successes 
few, and it is a pertinent query 
whether agricultural fairs hage lost 
their attractiveness, and thereby their 
usefulness, or whether mistakes on 
the part of the management are re- 
sponsible for what failures have oc- 
curred. In reading the reports of va- 
rious State fairs, which are claimed to 
have been fine exhibitions of the in- 
dustrial progress of the States they 
represented, we do not find one which 
reports as large a number of exhibitors 
of live stock and farm products as it 
did ten years ago. It is true some of 
them, measured by the receipts at the 
gate, were very successful, but we find 
that the attendance was generally the 
result of some special attractions iu 
no wise connected with the advance- 
ment of agriculture and its kindred 
arts. The greater the number of out- 
side attractions the better the attend- 
ance, and the larger the receipts. Aud 
that these attractions were not always 
of a character to help the morals of 
those who witnessed or took part in 
them, is substantiated by the reports 
and criticisms published in the pubiic 
press. 

At the beginning of a new year, and 
with the hope that the experience of 
the past will be used as a guide for 
the future, we propose to hazard a 
few suggestions as to the conduct of 
fairs in general, and State fairs in 
particular, with a view to their greater 
usefulness and success. 

A State fair should be an exhibition 
of the industrial resources and capabili- 
ties of the State, not of some particu- 
lar locality or interest. If it is not 
built upon broad enough lines to em- 
brace the whole State, then it fails as 
a State fair, and merely represents a 
district. To do this successfully all 
portions and interests of the State 
should be represented in its manage- 
ment. There should be no disposition 
shown by those who have charge of 
its management to slight any interest 
or district, or unduly exalt others. 
Pride in the development of every 
State interest, and a willingness to do 
what is possible to advance them, 
should be general with every official. 
The executive officers especially should 
be men of broad and liberal views, 
with a courtesy of demeanor that will 
make everyone, whether exhibitor or 
visitor, feel he is welcome, and is ex- 
pected to contribute, so far as he can, 
to the success of the fair. 

A State fair being a public institu- 
tion, sustained by the people, the 
greatest frankness is demanded re- 
garding its management. There should 
be no concealment of its business af- 
fairs, especially those relating to its 
finances, for secrecy among public of- 
ficials always engenders suspicion and 





distrust, Every item in the receipts 





and expenditures of the fair should be 
reported with scrupulous exactness, 
and given to the public at as early a 
day after the fair as possible. We do 
not think this point could be insisted 
upon too strenuously if the manage- 
ment wishes to escape suspicion, or the 
individual officials retain the respect 
and confidence of the people. To re- 
fuse to treat the public frankly in this 
respect means distrust, the withdrawal 
of patronage, and finally the failure of 
the fair. The management should re- 
member always that the money han- 
dled does not belong to them but to th 
public, and that they are only agents 
appointed to handle it for the public 
interest. It must neither be squan- 
dered on unworthy objects, nor handled 
so carelessly as to permit losses. When 
each official accepts a position in the 
management of a fair, he morally 
binds himself to do this, and if he 
fails, either through weakness, neglect, 
or failure to recognize his responsibil- 
ity, he should be retired at once. 

In the arrangement of the premium 
list the greatest care should be exer- 
cised. The premiums should be just 
as liberal as the revenues of the so- 
ciety will permit, and should include 
every department of agricultural pro- 
duction, as well as of manufactures in 
any way pertaining to that interest. 
The list should be compiled entirely 
with a view to the requirements of 
the State which the fair aims to repre- 
sent, and what other States do should 
not be taken as a guide in deciding 
what is best for each particular State. 
The standard breeds of live stock, 
which have been proved well fitted to 
meet the requirements of farmers, 
from horses to poultry, the best varie- 
ties of grains and vegetables, fruits 
and flowers, the products of the dairy 
and the apiary, with their newest and 
most approved appliances, implements 
and machinery, and the latest novelties 
in these several lines, should be en- 
couraged in every way possible, that 
the fair may prove an educational in- 
stitution of recognized value. Then 
the judges in every class should be 
men of high standing and of experi- 
ence, whose awards will tend to edu- 
cate owners and visitors as to the prac- 
tical value of whatever passes under 
their hands, and who are able to give 
substantial reasons, when called upon, 
as to what influenced them in making 
certain awards. Such judges will have 
much to do in upholding the character 
of a fair, for its premiums will be 
worth much more than their intrinsic 
value to the successful competitor. 

Outside of the orthodox exhibits 
which are common to every State fair, 
there should be conveniences for the 
public to rest and refresh themselves 
on the grounds, for there can be no 
pleasure or enjoyment without them. 
There should also be attractions in the 
shape of special exhibits,speed contests, 
with the classes arranged to aid in 
the improvement of the horse stock of 
the State, and any healthy athletic ex- 
ercises which will tend to encourage 
the physical development of the young 
and interest the older visitors. Amuse- 
ments, moral in their character, and 
tending to elevate and instruct, can 
properly be used to render fairs more 
attractive. Vocal and instrumental 
music could be used very advanta- 
geously, if of a high and meritorious 
character, to add interest to the ex- 
hibits in the larger halls. 

But fake shows, of a low and degrad- 
ing character, and gambling schemes 
of whatever kind, should be rigorously 
excluded from the grounds, as well as 
the sale of intoxicating liquors of 
every description. r 

We believe the points referred to 
above are those most important in the 
conduct of a fair, and that if it cannot 
be successfully conducted along the 








lines indicated, it is proof that it is 
no longer deemed necessary by the 
people, and should, therefore, be 
abolished. 


BEET SUGAR FACTORIES. 


~— 








A report from Denver, Colorado, an- 
nounces that plans are in contempla- 
tion which will result in the invest- 
ment of from $500,000 to $1,000,000 by 
eastern capitalists in sugar factories 
and refineries in that city. An agree- 
ment has been signed by 100 farmers, 
pledging themselves to the cultivation 
of 1,000 acres of sugar beets for the 
purpose of supplying the material to 
these factories and refineries, with 
which to carry on the industry. It is 
expected that a sugar refining business 
amounting to a million and a half will 
be established in that state. Colorado 
is one of the states which should go 
into the beet sugar business very large- 
ly, as its soil and climatic conditions 


are well adapted to the cultivation of 


the sugar beet. Irrigation, however, 
will have to be a feature of the culti- 
vation, or there will surely be frequent 
crop failures. 

A dispatch from Rome, N. Y., an- 
nounces that the first run of clean, 
white granulated sugar ever made in 
that state was turned out in the beet 
sugar factory in that city this week. 
There were about four tons in the run, 
and the quality of the product was ex- 
cellent. The beets went into the fac- 
tory on Monday of this week, and the 
refined sugar was turned out on Wed- 
nesday. It is expected that about ten 
tons of granulated sugar per day will 
be turned out at this factory. 

In this State some progress has been 
made by farmers in testing the capa- 
bilities of their soil for the production 
of the sugar beet. The farmers of the 
Saginaw Valley have taken the lead in 
this work, and had an exhibit of beets 
at East Saginaw recently, which is 
said to have proven conclusively that 
the business can be made a success in 
that section. 

The farmers in the vicinity of Port 
Huron have also been experimenting, 
and we understand certain parties are 
at work promoting the erection of a 
factory in that city. Michigan may 
yet produce all the sugar required by 
its people. 





GIVE US THE CROP REPORTS. 





To The Editor of The Michigan Farmer: 

After reading the article by A. G. 
Hyder on crop reports in The Farmer 
of October 9th., I say give us the re- 
ports. The farmer who objects io 
having the reports published for fear 
they will benefit someone else more 
than himself is a back number. If 
he can’t keep up with the band-wagon 
and profit by the reports, he had bet- 
ter sell out, rent out, or give out, to 
someone who can. There is a class of 
“farmers” who don’t read the reports. 
but buy and sell “by Guess” and “by 
r0sh.” To all such the reports are 
of no benefit whatever. The up-to-date 
farmer is one who reads and thinks. 
and he will profit by the crop. reports 
every time. 


Lenawee Co.. Mich. R. D. CAMPBELL. 


Ex-Senator Charles W. Jones died at 
Dearborn last Tuesday of gangrene of 
the foot. He represented the State of 
Florida in the United States Senate 
from 1875 to 1887. Since the expira- 
tion of his second term in the Senate 
he has been a resident of Detroit. 

The report of the treasurer of the 
Branch Co. Agricultural Association, 
which was recently submitted to the 
executive committee, shows that the 
society received from all sources dur- 
ing its recent fair $1,837.58. The treas- 
urer has already paid out all but $15 
of this and there Pstill remain unpaid 
all of the premiums, amounting to 
$887.25, and $225 in prizes offered for 
amateur bicyclists. Besides this the 
society carries a mortgage upon its 
grounds of $2,800. The executive com- 
mittee decided that no premiums will 
be paid this year. 
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THE LENAWEE COUNTY FAIR. 





By a slip of the pen, last week we 
referred to the Lenawee County Fair, 
held at Adrian, as a failure, quoting 
a Coldwater paper. as authority for 
the statement. Of course it should 
have been Branch County, not Lena- 
wee, and we _ take this occasion to 
say that the Lenawee County Fair 
was one of the most successful in its 
history. 

Since the above correction was writ- 
ten we have received from the Hon. 
George B. Horton an earnest protest 
against the Lenawee County Fair be- 
ing placed in the list of failures, and 
stating that it was remarkably suc- 
cessful. He then gives the following 
interesting bit of history regarding 
this fair: 

As one who has taken an active pact 
in the management of the Lenawee 
County Fair for twenty years, and 
having naught in his heart but good 
wishes and hopes of success for every 
County Fair in Michigan, I am glad to 
read of the favorable outcome of the 
Hillsdale and Washtenaw County 
Fairs. The same may truthfully be 
said of all my associates in fair work, 
and all the people of Lenawee County, 
for no envy, rivalry or jealousy exists 
with any of them. We are striving 
earnestly and faithfully to build up 
our own and have naught but good 
wishes for all others. We also believe 
that in union there is strength, and 
would like to see co-operation estab- 
lished among the County Fairs of the 
State to the end that many improve- 
ments and advantages may be gained 
by all. But, Mr. Editor, you have 
done Lenawee County a= great in- 
justice, and I hope you will hasten to 
transfer the Lenawee County Fair of 
1897 over into the remarkably success- 
ful column. I am sure you will have 
no trouble in doing this as soon as 
you get the leaves of your geography 
gathered in and_ properly _ placed. 

About 25 years ago the Lenawee 
County Fair Society that had been uni- 
formly successful from early pioneer 
days, came to grief from causes va- 
riously charged, and upon its ruins 
the present Agricultural Society was 
organized as provided for in the State 
law for the organization of county 
societies. For 20 years the new so- 
ciety has held fairs at Adrian with 
general success. About 14 years ago 
it bought 30 acres of commons land oi 
contract. Without money, credit, or good 
wishes, it commenced to underdrain, 
fence and improve this ptffehase. To- 
day it owns 40 acres of land, well im- 
proved, with most of the, modern con- 
veniences for a first-class fair ground 
—large and numerous buildings, stalls 
for stock, good track, grand stand, 
hundreds of growing trees, water sup- 
ply, ete. ete. These improvements 
cost over $15,000. The society is 
entirely free from debt for all of these, 
and has so reduced its landed debt 
that the annual interest thereon is a 
very easy rental. Our annual fairs 
have been profitable with one exce»- 
tion. The society never had any as- 
sistance from the county as the law 
provides that such societies may. The 
society exists to-day as one of the 
most successful and prosperous fair 
societies of the State. It is highly pop- 
ular with the people, as the large at- 
tendance and good words from every 
part of the county bear evidence. The 
fair this year, after paying all running 
expenses and premiums, had nearly 
$1,500 left, which will pay for a mag- 
nificent new Merchants’ Display 
Building, erected on the grounds just 
previous to the recent fair, and leave 
a few hundred dollars in the treasury. 
It may be recorded that the Lenawee 
County Fair is moving forward each 
year to greater success financially and 
in general usefulness, and the people 
of the county support it liberally, and 
take great pride in its existence. The 
press of the county are unanimous in 
congratulations upon the success of 
the fair, and all indications point to 
a bright and growing future. 

I hope, Mr. Editor, that you will give 
place to this somewhat lengthy ex- 
planation, in next issue of The Farmer, 
for this you know is a special and 
important occasion. 

GEORGE B. HORTON. 

(Perhaps it is as well we made that 


mistake, or we should not have had 
friend Horton’s interesting story of 
what Lenawee County has done in es- 
tablishing and supporting its fair. We 





suggest that some of the unsuccessful 
counties follow the methods which 
have done so weil in Lenawee.—Ed. 
Farmer.) 





U. S. CROP REPORT FOR OCTO- 


BER. 





The monthly crop report of the 
statistician of the Department of Agri- 
culture shows the average condition of 
corn on October 1 to have been 77.1, 
as compared with 79.3 on «September 
1, with 90.5 on October 1, 1896, and 
82.5, the average for the last ten years. 
There has been an improvement dur- 
ing the month of 6 points in Maryland 
and 4 in Iowa. On the other hand, 
there has been a decline of 3 points 
in Kansas, 6 in Nebraska, 3 in Ohio, 3 
in Illinois, 3 in Missouri and a general 
decline in the Southern States. The 
preliminary estimate of the yield per 
acre of oats is 28.1 bu., an increase 
of 3.8 bu. per acre over the October 
estimate last year. The principal in- 
creases are west of the Mississippi 
River, Missouri, Nebraska and Kansas 
showing an increase of 6, 12 and 15 
bu. per acre over last year. The aver- 
age for quality is 87.6. The prelim- 
inary estimate of the yield per acre of 
rye is 16.1 bu., or 2.8 bu. per acre 
greater than the October estimate of 
the crop of 1896. The principal rye 
producing states all show increases, as 
follows: New York 4, Pennsylvania 2, 
Michigan 6, Wisconsin 1, Kansas 7 bu. 
per acre over last year. The average for 
quality is 92.7, as compared with 89.9 
in October of last year. 

The condition of buckwheat has de- 
clined since September 1 43 points, 
the condition on October 1 being 90.8. 
All the states of principal production 
show a decline of several points ex- 
cept Wisconsin, where it is only 1 
point. The condition of barley shows 
an improvement of 1.2 points during 
the month, standing on October 1 at 
87.6 points. In New York, Wisconsin, 
Minnesota and South Dakota there has 
been a decline, but in Michigan, Nort) 
Dakota and California the month has 
witnessed a marked improvement, the 
average in California being .9 points 
higher than on September 1. 

The average yield of wheat per acre 
will not be published pending the re- 
sult of a special investigation of acre- 
age and production, now approaching 
completion. 

The condition of potatoes has declin- 
ed 5.1 points. In the New England 
states the decline ranges from 8 
points in Massachusetts and Connecti- 
cut to 18 in New Hampshire and 21 
in Maine. In New York and Pennsyl- 
vania it is 9 and 5 points, respectively, 
and in Illinois, Iowa and Nebraska it 
is 6.2 and 4 points, respectively. 





NEWS SUMMARY. 


Michigan, 


Thomas McGraw, an old and influen- 
tial citizen of Detroit, was seriously in- 
jured by being struck by a Woodward 
avenue trolley car last Sunday and 
died Monday night. 


The Eaton County Fair held last 
week is pronounced the greatest suc- 
cess in the history of the society. Up- 
wards of 40,000 people attended, the 
number being estimated at 22,000 on 
Thursday, the “big day.” The total 
receipts were nearly $6,000. Already 
there is talk of enlarging the grounds. 
The need of more room was evident 
the last two days.—Grand Ledge In- 
dependent. 

The Michigan Bean Buyers’ Associa- 
tion, which includes among its mem- 
bership fifty prominent dealers in 
beans, had its annual meeting in Lan- 
sing recently and discussed, behind 
closed doors, topics of interest to the 
trade. The following officers were 
elected: President, James P. Wood, 
Chelsea; secretary, W. F. Precott, 
Leslie; vice-presidents, E. A. Morley, 
Grand Rapids, and C. KE. Burns, 
Owosso; treasurer, S. M. Isbell, Jack- 
son. 


Oscoda is mourning the loss of the 
last of its big industries, as the large 
mill belonging to Pack, Woods & Co. 
closed down last week. The mill had 
been in operation for 19 years and was 
considered one of the greatest plants 
of its kind in the country. It is claim- 
ed that the mill has cut as much as 
78,000,000 feet of lumber in a single 
season. It is reported that the entire 
plant is soon to be disposed of. The 
plant cost between $150,000 and $200,- 
000 and it is believed that the company 
will not be able to realize more than 








; $10,000 or $15,000 on the plant at pres- 


ent. 
General. 

Editor Charles A. Dana, of the New 
York Sun, is seriously ill, his recovery 
being considered doubtful. 

John Roderick McPherson, United 
States Senator from New Jersey from 
1877 until 1895, died at Taylor's hotel 
in Jersey City, N. J., last Friday. 

Seven girls 
dormitory of the State Industrial 
School at Plankington, S. D., one nignt 
last week. The building was entirely 
destroyed, no means haying been pro- 
vided for fighting fire. 

P. EK. Studebaker, of South Bend, 
Ind., died at the sanitarium at Alma, 
Mich., last Saturday morning. He was 
a member of the well-known firm of 
wagon manufacturers of South Bend. 


The survey of the Blackfeet Indian 
reservation in Montana has been com- 
pleted, and the reservation is ready to 
be thrown open to settlement as soon 
as the reports can be prepared and ap- 
proved by the Interior Department. 


Président Seth Low, of Columbia 
University, has sent his resignation to 
the trustees of that institution. The 
trustees have postponed action in re- 
gard to it until the result of the com- 
ing election in Greater New York is 
known. If Mr. Low is elected mayor, 
it is probable that the trustees of the 
university will simply grant him a 
leave of absence extending throughout 
his term as mayor. Should he be de- 
feated it is believed that he can be 
persuaded to withdraw his resigna- 
tion, 

Copious rains throughout the South 
and West during the early part of this 
week have, in a measure, relieved the 
distress occasioned by the long drouth 
and disastrous forest fires. The 
weather bureau reports that on Sun- 
day last the States, or portions of 
States, visited by rain were as follows: 
Colorado, Wyoming, Texas, Oklahoma, 
Tennessee, Kansas, Nebraska, the 
eastern portions of the Dakotas, Min- 
nesota, Iowa, Wisconsin, Northern 
Michigan, Arkansas, Louisiana, Missis- 
sippi, Missouri and portions of Illinois. 

Foreign. 

There are conflicting reports as to 
the health of the pope. The London 
and Paris papers say that he has been 
seriously ill and may not live long. 
His physician, however, emphatically 
denies the reports which are being cir- 
culated. 


ONLY $1.50. 





The Michigan Farmer and the Cleve- 
land Daily World will be sent every 
week until Jan. 1, 1899, for only $1.50. 
Presegt subscribers may have their 
subscriptions dated ahead and World 
started at once. 








EARN A WATCH WITH- 
ROUT MONEY. Any man, 
if WOmnh boy or girfcun en 8 
beautiful Gold Piz i Hunt 
ing Case Stem Wind Watch, 
Chain and Charm, warranted 
a perfect time-keeper in afew even- 
fa ‘ngs or any spare time selling our 
@ Double Feed Indestructible Non- 
’ Explosive Lamp Wicks. iy 
Grand 60-day Offer. Write us 
a letter stating you will sell the 
wicks at 10c. a piece, and send us 
the money, and we will send you 
one dozen of our Patent Indestruct- 
ble Wicks and premium list, when sold you to send us 
81.20, and we will send you at once, by mail, prepaid, 
a beautiful Gold Piated WatchChainand Charm, Wicks 
onsold, if any,to bereturned. We give the most valua- 
ble premiums for the least work of any firm. Address 
Kirtland Wick Co., 119 Nassau St., N.W, 














were cremated in a 





When Writing advertisers mention Mich. Farmer 
WideTires Make Good Roads, 
‘GOSHEN 


LOW WAGON 


WHEELS 


have wide tires—3'% to 6-in. 
Just see how it’s made—layer 
upon layer of kiln dried In- 
diana White Vak, cut wedge 
shaped, grain running from 
hub totire. Look how it’s riv- 
eted. Look at the broad 
E flanges with bolts running 

KELLY RY & MACH. CO. clear through. 
15 PurlSt. Goshen, Ind. = Circulars &e. free. 


18 Feed Cookers and Tank Heaters #227 


BEST AND CHEAPEST ON EARTH * 


Ask Your DEALER oR Senp To Us eo 
POR CiRcULAR. 3 ‘Soe 


Economy Mfg. Co., Homer, Mich. 


ood Separator. 
‘in It is important 
that the farmer 
who tow contem- 
plates the purchase 
of acream separa- 
tor should be care- 
ful to see what he 
gets. There it mors 
than one geod sep- 
aratoron the mar- 
= ket, but none equal 
the SAFETY HANbD 
There are many very poor 
Look out for them. 
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SEPARATOR. 
ones on the market. 
Send for our circular. 
P. M. SHARPLES, 
West Chester Pa., Elgin, IIl., 
Dubuque, Ia., Omaha, Neb. 
A few first- 


FIRST-CLASS BUTTER WANTED. @),c¢', test: 


makers wanted to contract direct with consumers. 
Write C. E. WILCOX, Pontiac, Mich. 


new BECKER WASHER. 


New 
A Fair Trial will convince the most 
skeptical of its superiority over all 
other Washing Machines. Thou- 
sands inuse. Agents Wanted. 
Cireulars Free. Made by 
N.C. BAUGHMAN. York, Pa. 


If you want tle 
best well machin- 
ery and tools for 
making wells to 
any depth, we 
make them. Send 
for catalog “LL” 

EAI SERRE 














and = state your 
wants. Catalog 


free. F.C. AUSTIN MFG. CO., Chicago, Ii 


FARMS WANTED EVERYWHERE, Wiis¢i,’*72"* 


cash. What have you for sale or exchange? 
ANSON H. RUSSELL & CO., Akron, Ohio. 


! 1! Mizpah Cancer Rem- 
CANCERS! TUMORS! edy! Perfect cure at your 
home. Never losta single case. Write for circu- 
lars. MIZPAH MEDICINE Co.. Saratoga Springs, N.Y 


‘Magic Lanterns. 


LIVING PICTURE APPARATUS. MONEY IN 
IT. Send for catalog. C. T. MILLIGAN, 
728 Chestnut St.. Philadelphia. Pa. 


BRASS BAND 


Instruments, Drums, Unif 
ments for Bands and oy ne hy ~ 
est prices ever quoted. Fine Catalog, 400 
{iucteations, maties Free; it gives Band 
i ntru 
ntruce'ns oe mateur Bands, 


Bt., Chieago, Lil, 


“a ASTHMA CURED! 


‘ Dr. Hair’s cure has brought happi- 
# ness to sufferers, A $1.00 bottle and 
valuable treatise sent free, you tf 

e 


























q y theexpressage, Address DR. RB. 
“ae—(iCMHT AAT RX. Deotj. LL Cincinnati. O. 
to make money with a Magic 
Lanterag or Stereopticon 
is explained in 250-page catalog 
eee aratus & Views 
” 


free. McALLISTER, Mfg. Optic 9 Nassau St., N. ¥. 





40 VALUABLE BOOKS FREE 


A Most Extraordinary Offer! 


Wishing to introduce our 16-paze illustrated semi-monthly, Farm and Home, which is now 
read in over 250,000 homes, into every home where it is not at present taken, we make for a limited time the 


tullowing special and extraordinary offer: 


For only 36 cents, we will send Farm and Home one year (24 numbers), and to every sub 
scriber we will also seud free and postpaid Forty Valuable Books, as follows: 


Wonders of the World. Contains descriptions and illustrations of | At the World's Mercy. A Novel. By Florence Warden. 


the most wonderful works of nature and of man. Very interesting 


and instructive, 


The Diamond Bracelet, A Novel. By Mrs. Henry Wood. 
Guilty or Not Guilty. A Novel. By Amanda M. Douglas. 


Gulliver's Travels. The remarkable adventures of Lemuel Gulli- | A Bartered Life. A Novel. By Marion Harland. 


Ver among the Lilliputians and Giants. 


Longfellow's Poems, No one can afford to be without this collec- 


tion of poems by the master of American poctry. Jlustrated. 


The Merchant's Crime. A Novel. By Horatio Alger, Jr. 
The Laurel Bush, A Novel. By Miss Mulock. 
The Knightsbridge Mystery. A Novel. By Charles Reade. 


ies’ Fancy Work. Containing directions for making many | A Dead Heart. ANovel. By Charlotte M. Braeme. 


Iad 
Decutiful things for the adornment ofhome. Jilustrated. 


The Yellow Mask. A Novel. By Wilkie Collins. 


Parlor Amusements, A larze collection of Acting Charades, Parlor | George Caulficld's Journey. A Novel. By Miss M. E. Braddon. 


Dramas, Shatow Pantomimes, Games, Puzzles, etc. 


The Aunt Keziah Payers. By Clara Aucusts, author of “ The Rugs 


Documents.” A ridiculously funny book. 


A Tale of 7 Lions, A Novel. By H. Rider Haggard. 
The Baron’s Will. A Novel. By Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. . 
A Danyerous Woman, A Novel. By Mrs. Ann 8. Stephens, 





Manual of Floriculture. ao best method of propagating | Forging the Fct‘ers. ANovel. By Mrs. Alexander, 


e:l the differcnt plants, JUustrat 


The Nine of Hearts. A Novel, By B. L, Farjeon. 


Perfect Etiquette; or, How to Behave in Soctety.” a complete | Ruthven's Ward, A Novel. By Florence Marryat. 
manual for ladies and gentlemen, giving the correct rules of de- | Fair but False. A Novel. By Charlotte M. Braeme. 


portment for all occasions, 


The Morwick Farm Mystery. A Novel. By Wilkie Collins. 


Standard Letter Writer for Ladies and Gentlemen, a complete | A Passive Crime. A Novel. By “The Duchess.” 


guide to correspondence, giving plain directions for tue composi- | Mary Hardwick's Rival, A Novel. 


tion of letters of every kind. 


Recitations and Dialogues, humorous, dramatic and pathetic, 


including all the latest and most popular. 
Lady Valworth’s Diamonds. A Novel. By “The Duchess.” 
A Bride from the Bea. A Novel. By Charlotte M. Braeme. 


By Mrs. Henry Wood. 
A Gilded Sin. A Novel. By Charlotte M. Braeme. 

The Scarlet Cross, A Novel. By Clara Augusta, 

Dolores. A Novel. By Mrs. Jane G. Austin. 

Reaping the Whirlwind, A Novel. By Mary Cecil Hay. 
The Forcellint Rubies. A Novel. By M. T.Caldor. 


lystery at Blackwood Grange, A Novel, By Mra. May Agnes | Agatha's Iistory. A Novel. By Margaret Blount. 


Fleming. 


The above books are published in neat pamphlet fort 


are printed from clear, readable type on good paper. 


other work, by a well-known and popular author, published in the handiest 
It is not a large number of novels or stories bound together in one beok, but 


reading and preservation. 


Forty separate and distinct pamphlet books. 


OUR GREAT FREE OFFE » The regular price of these books is #2.00, but for the next 30 days we 
s will send not one, or ten, but the whole forty splendid books by 
mail, nostnaid, to everyone sending 36 cents in silver or stamps for one year’s subscription to Farm 


Home. As the regular price of Farm an 





Blue Eyes and Golden air. A Novel. By Annie Thomas, 


1, many of them handsomely illustrated, and they 
Each book contains a complete first-class novel, or 
and most convenient form for 


d Home is 50 cents, we thus offer you *®2,50 in value 


an 
for only 36 cents. Do not delay or fail to take advantage of this offer, for never before has so much 


been offered for so small a sum. 


® Address, mentioning this paper, FARM AND HOME, 204 Dearborn St., Chicago, IU, 
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THE MICHIGAN FARMER. 


OCT. 16, 1897. 











Che Household. 


CONDUCTED BY MRS. ELLA E. ROCK- 
WOOD, FLINT, MICH. 








We should be pleased to have any of our 
readers who take an interest in household 
topics, send in their views and opinions upon 
any subject which is under discussion, or which 
they wish discussed. The invitation is gen- 
eral, and we hope to see it accepted by many. 
Address all letters for The Household to Mrs. 
Ella E. Rockwood, Flint, Mich. 


CHILDHOOD. 











When winter winds sound wild and shrill 
A tiny red flower blooms; . 

Its crimson burns on heath and hill 
Through deep hibernal glooms. 


It smiles amid some bitter blast 
And when the fleet rains blow; 
Where men stand stricken and aghast 
It flames with tender glow. 


hat joy of life thrills all its veins 

be oa its modest head! , 
See how it drinks the falling rains 
That flood some river's bed! 


A child is kin to a a flower, 
To its irradiant strife, 

Which wins at last a precious dower, 
A loveliness of life. 


A child—a little —— say? 
Time is a sacred gage 
T> this unbroken soul whose way 


olden age. " 
Leads to some a Harper's Magazine. 





CRADLE SONG. 





BY MARY BYNON REESE. ” 
Some one plays at “hide and see 
With the dimples on your cheek, 
Pulls the silken curtains down 
O’er the windows dusky brown— 

Lullaby, baby bye. 


Clasps your fingers in repose, 
Cuddles. down the dainty toes. 
Tis the fairy Prince of Sleep 
Who my little one will keep— 
Lullaby, baby bye. 


i f 
While some witching slumber el 
mvey your other self 
i ond from the vales and streams 

Of the glory land of dreams— 


y by bye. 
Laay, BEST —Banner of Gold. 





HOME CHATS WITH FARMERS’ 
WIVES. 





THE POWER OF HABIT. 

Very few of us are aware of the 
power of habit until we try to break 
loose from its bonds.. Habits, good or 
evil, are a part of our very lives. We 
see this proven in a thousand ways, 
from the babe in its cradle to the old 
man tottering to the grave. We may 
see it in ourselves if we will but pause 
to think of it, yet the fact is we are 
prone to overlook this and see only the 
bondage of our fellow-men. 

Anyone who has ever had the care 
of a babe knows how quickly and 
easily habits are formed, even while 
the child is very young. Habits of 
sleeping, of waking, of wanting to be 
fed or carried about are formed before 
the nurse or mother is aware of it, yet 
any attempted variation in the routine 
brings the fact very forcibly to mind. 
It is. truly astonishing to see how 
quickly a babe becomes a_ tyrant to 
whose will every member of the family 
bows down in humble submission. 

All will admit that such a course is 
not wise, yet how many babies there 
are who must be carried in the arms, 
or rocked to sleep. No matter how in- 
convenient it may be to do this it must 
be done or there is war in earnest at 
once. I know one young mother who 
earries her baby about constantly 
while at her work—whether getting 
the meals or making the beds, sweep- 
ing, dusting, washing, ironing—every 
waking moment is spent in the moth- 
er’s arms. Only a mother can under- 
stand how this is done, but it is done, 
and in other instances than this, too. 
Perhaps it makes this servitude some- 
what less irksome to the mother when 
she declares that she delights in doing 
it—that she is never happy if the child 
is out of. her arms, but there are few of 
us who can quite believe that—it must 
sometimes be exceedingly tiresome. 

And how did the child grow to be 
such a tyrant? Why simply through 
the habit. When she was quite young 
the mother carried her about when- 
ever she worried, and this was suffi- 
cient te establish it. The weeks have 
rolled into months and the months in. 





to more than a year, and still that 
child has to be carried in its mother’s 
arms all day long. 

It is unnecessary to say that this is 
her first child. I'll venture to prophesy 
she will not do the same with the next 


one. 
s *« * 


My word of caution this week to the 
young mother is to beware of allowing 
her baby to form such habits as the 
above, and there are others equally 
nernicious. 

One of these is sucking a thumb or 
finger. It is a habit frequently in- 
dulged in by babies and should be dis- 
couraged from the very first. If this 
is not done it soon becomes well nigh 
impossible to overcome. The inclina- 
tion to have something in its mouth 
gets to be second nature after awhile, 
and when the time comes that the par- 
ents awake to the desirability of break- 
ing the child of the habit they find 
themselves with a task of considerable 
proportions on their hands. 

All sorts of expedients have to be 
resorted to, such as tying up the err- 
ing member, daubing it with nauseous 
substances, winding it with rags—any- 
thing to prevent the child from get- 
ting it into its mouth. The finger gets 
misshapen and in some instances be- 
comes permanently deformed, all from 
allowing baby to suck its pretty little 


nink thumb. 
x * 


Then there is the going to sleep mat- 
ter. Most young mothers delight to 
rock baby to sleep. It is a de- 
light for which they sometimes 
pay dearly. “When mother sits 
and sings,’ with one foot on the rock- 
er, or with baby in her arms, nursing. 
swings softly to and fro in the twi- 
light, sounds beautifully I admit. I’ve 
been there myself, and am prepared to 
speak from experience. 

So I say, don’t do it. You must hold 
baby while she nurses, but no matter 
how great the temptation, do not rock 
her. There will come a time when you 
will be very glad to be able to lay her 
down and have her go quietly to sleep 
and it lies with you now to decide 
which you will have her do. Scores of 
mothers testify to the excellence of the 
plan of teaching little babies to go to 
sleep quite alone, and even in a dark 
room. Wouldn’t it be much less weari- 
some if all mothers’ established this 
habit in their children? 

I do not believe in cast-iron rules in 
regard to bringing up children, but I 
do believe in the importance of watch- 
ing closely lest habits are formed 
which will be regretted when the novy- 
elty of having a baby to take care of 
has worn off. 


DEPARTURE OF SUMMER. 








“Summer is gone on swallows’ wings, 
And earth has buried all her flowers; 
No more the lark, the linnet sings, 
But silence sits in faded bowers.” 
Where has the summer gone? What 
has been accomplished? Why, with 
hard labor on the part of man and 
beast the ground has been tilled, the 
seed put in, and Nature has put forth 
her effort. Man has seen his work 
blessed and its fruit loom up in golden 
grain, and he has reaped the golden 
sheaves that the multitude of God’s 
children may be provided for. 
Some of our farmers have been 
plowing for wheat and the ground be- 
ing so very dry they could not see the 
bright side of farm life, although they 
agree that the country is the best 
place for a family of children and that 
a majority of our noblest men come 
from the farm. 
But we must not be so engrossing 
with our daily toil that we pass 
through this beautiful summer land 
with unseeing eyes, failing to be profit- 
ed by the splendid panorama which Na- 
ture spreads before us with lavish 
generosity. 
It is something quite within our pos- 
sibilities (and something which rests 
with us alone) to cultivate the better 
side of our natures. This may be done 





to the betterment of our own lives and 


, 


also of those which come within our in- 
fluence. The mother has equal rights 
with the other members of the family 
and should always insist that those 
rights be respected. She may lighten 
summer labor if she feels inclined to do 
so by taking the money which a trip 
to a resort would cost and buy with it 
her bread and pastry, hire her washing 
and ironing done out of the house. 
Some would worry continually when 
away from home, thus carrying their 
burdens with them and secure no good 
result from the outing. 

But, alas, we too often hear the 
weary mother exclaim: “It is one of 
the impossibilities; but how I would 


like to go!” It remains a sad fact 

that, 

‘“‘We may live without poetry, music and 
art, 


We may ‘ive without conscience, live 
without heart 

We may live without friends, we may live 
without books, 

But civilized man cannot 
cooks.”’ 

But we must cultivate the imagina- 
tion, the development of sentiment, the 
love of the beautiful. 

“Yes, Summer’s gone, like pageant bright; 
Its glorious days of golden light 

Are gone, the mimic suns that quiver, 
Then melt in Time’s dark, flowing river. 


live without 


“Delightful Summer, then, adieu, 
Till thou shalt visit us anew; 
But who without regretful sigh, 
Can say adieu, and see thee fly?” 
MRS, L. J. BARNARD, 
Lecturer Ionia County Pomona. 


A FEW MORE WORDS ON THE 
MARRIAGE QUESTION. 








I was much interested in Id’s re- 
marks to girls. The reading of her let- 
ter in the Household called up a train 
of thoughts on the marriage question. 
If her advice could be followed, so 
many marriages not made in heaven 
might be avoided. 

Id says: “It is no disgrace to be an 
old maid.” Of course it is not, .but 
there are people that think if a woman 
is not married she is nobody, and take 
no pains to conceal their views, but 
take trouble to annoy the unmarried 
woman by mean, spiteful speeches. 

It is not always “some man” that 
makes the disparaging remarks, but he 
is quite apt to, for he has so much van- 
ity that he thinks no woman would re- 
main single from choice—that there 
can be but one reason why she is un- 
married, and that is because no man 
has asked her to share his home (or 
provide one for him). 

There are men that have no realizing 
sense that there are many women who 
prefer “single blessedness” to living 
with such narrow-minded, vulgar crea- 
tures as the one described above. 

It is the earnest, thoughtful woman 

who gives the matter serious thought, 
and sometimes says, No. The gay, un- 
thinking one rushes into matrimony 
without due consideration; perhaps she 
persists in marrying some rascal, not 
heeding the advice of friends. Such 
marriages are quite apt to end in the 
divorce courts. 
I believe in people marrying. Of 
course I do, but I think there should 
not be too much haste about it. We 
never hear of so much trouble in 
Catholic families, and they have just 
as many trials as other people, for hu- 
man nature is the same the world over. 
They know that there are no divorce 
laws for them for incompatibility of 
temper, etc., so they take more time in 
learning each other’s disposition before 
marriage, and afterwards they keep 
two bears, called Bear and Forbear. 


Another reason for not being in too 
much haste about marrying is that as 
people get older their tastes change, 
The man a girl would choose at 16, in 
nine cases out of ten, would not be her 
choice at 22. The girl that marries at 
16 or 17 has not had time to more 
than begin her education. If she waits 
until she is 20 or 25 she makes a better 
wife and mother. Her education wil] 
have broadened her mind and she js 
better equipped to cope with the difti- 
culties of housekeeping, and the little 
ones committed to her care will have a 
wiser mother. 

Munith. 


FEED THE BABIES SOMETHING 
BESIDES MILK. 


Babies! what a world of care? What 
a source of joy! 

I, a mother of four healthy little 
folks, wish to say something in regard 
to caring for the baby. First of all. 
make short clothes, three-quarters of 
a yard in length is just right, and one 
never has to put baby in short clothes. 
They are so nice to wash and iron and 
far more comfortable than long clothes 
hanging down half way to the floor, 
Do not hesitate because: you think it 
queer, but consider that it is the way 
people do nowadays, and that will set- 
tle the fact that you want to do as 
others do. Our editor’s talk on the 
wardrobe is good and one to go by. 
Little white dresses cost no more than 
light calico, as the cloth is wider. Ten- 
nis flannel makes up very prettily for 
little slips or nighties, and they can be 
put on clean in the morning and worn 
at night. Undress the baby every 
night. Loosen all its clothes, if only to 
pin them again. I would rather my 
baby went without a skirt than with- 
out its pinning blanket. Do not pin its 
garments tightly, but leave them just 
so they will stay in place. 

My greatest hobby is, “feed the ba- 
bies.” I have seen a good many babies 
which would have been much better 
for having been fed something besides 
inother’s milk. 

Some people are so afraid of injur- 
ing the child’s stomach. I can not help 
thinking that babies’ stomachs require 
more than milk. J always made a prac- 
tice of feeding my babies from the time 
they were a few hours’ old. Not much 
for the first four weeks, but after they 
were two months old I fed them twice 
a day, anyway, and if I was going to 
ride some distance the last thing I did 
was to feed them a saucer of soaked 
bread or crackers, sweetened and but- 
tered, and I never made a practice of 
nursing them on the road. If my baby 
was troublesome, if it worried and 
nestled about uneasily, as the one did 
that Lucy Swift told about not long 
ago, it might be a cornet it wanted, 
but I should try food first. 

Babies differ as well as do grown 
people. Some will not taste a mouthfu 
of anything but milk, but nine out of 
ten will eat if they are allowed to, and 
I do believe a baby knows when it is 
meal time, for it always wakes up if 
asleep, or begins to sound its lungs if 
ever so good. If not large enough to 
go to the table, spare a moment before 
calling the men, and bring in that well- 
known saucer and spoon. You will see 
the little eyes snap and sparkle, and 
mother will be able to eat her dinner 
in peace. Do not laugh at me and think 
I am an old fogy. I am a woman 
of this generation, one of the new 
women, only that I am married and 


THAN A. TOPSIs. 














have a family. 
NANCY JANE. 
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modem STOVE POLISH. 


roduces a JET BLACK enamel gloss. Dustless, Odorless. Labor 
Saving. 5 and 10 cent boxes. Try it on your Cycle Chain. 
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High Crade Sewing Machine 
for $5.00. 
Dear Editor:—Please tell your read- 
ers that we will furnish our high-grade 
Iowa sewing machine for $5.00 to any- 
one who will assist us in distributing 
our big 928-page 3-pound catalogues. 
We sell sewing machines outright from 
$8.50 up, guarantee them 10 years and 
allow 30 days trial free. For full par- 
ticulars cut this notice out and send 








to SEARS. ROERUC - 6 a 
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HUNTING FREE EXAMINATION of all ourWatches, 
case 2nd you can refuse to accept and return 
CENTS them at our expense if not equal in every 
Of respect to what we claim them tobe. No 
s \ LADIES other house in the world can sell as 
mA SIZE Cheaply aswe can. The ease of watch ad- 
vertised to-day is beautifully engraved, 
heavily 14 K. gold plated, hunting, stem 
wind andset. Will last a lifetime. Move- 
ment is one of the best made and fully 
guaranteed, and the watch looks like a 
Genuine #40 Solid Gold Watch. 
We send it by Express, C.0.D., to anyon’, 
and if satisfactory, you pay agent #8.45 
and express charges, otherwise return it 
If money fa sent with order we pas 
all express charges and give a beautiful! 
Chain Free, Write whether geut’s « 
lady's, Order to-day, as watches are ¢ 
oe _vancingin e avd our stock may 
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ROVAL DFG, CO. 334 Dearborn St Chieaeoy II! 
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FROM OUR PACIFIC COAST COR- 
RESPONDENT. 





Dear Sisters of the Household: Out 
here in Washington we are having 
lovely weather. -On all sides can be 
heard the hum of machinery in the 
fields, and if there is anything I.like 
to hear it is that same noise, for to us 
farmer folk it means work almost over 
and rest in sight. It is sweet consola- 
tion to think of that when one has been 
putting in 16 hours a day all summer 
long. 

The men are stacking the wheat 
ready for the thresher. Out here we 
stack our grain in the open fields. Our 
neighbor has 300 acres, and has just 
threshed 8,000 bushels from it. Our 
own ranch (I say ranch, for everybody 
here calls a farm a ranch) has 132 acres 
of grain and we have already threshed 
4,500 bushels of barley, and we expect 
over 1,000 bushels of wheat. We have 
half an acre of onions and seven acres 
of potatoes. We also have some corn, 
but corn does not do well here. The 
summers are too short and our cool 
nights do not suit it, either. 

I do not remember a time when I 
took so little pleasure in my work as I 
have this summer, owing to the fact 
that I have had rheumatism a great 
deal. This with a great quantity of 
fruit to take care of, the care of three 
small children and the regular work of 
a farm house, has been no small task, 
but I believe in making the best of 
everything, and as the’ saying goes, 
“What cant be cured must be endur- 
ed,” and I try to do this as cheerfully 
as possible. 

How glad I would have been when 
I was first married to have had those 
chats of our editor’s to young wives to 
read. They would have been a great 
help then. My mother was far away, 

and I did not write her anything about 
myself for fear she would be worried 
about me. But I am wiser now. Years 
bring experience if nothing else. 
SISTER MARY. 
Whitman Co., Wash. 





HOW TO TREAT CHILDISH AIL- 
MENTS. 





The subject just now under discus, 
sion in the Household, caring for chil- 
dren, is one I am much interested in, 
and thought I would give some of my 
own experience. I have two children, 
boys, aged respectively 12 and 5 years. 
They are so healthy that we never 
called a physician for either of them 
until last week, when the 12-year-old 
boy had the misfortune to break his 
arm, and of course the doctor had to 
be called. 

The young and inexperienced moth- 
er has a hard time of it when the new 
baby arrives. If it happens to be un- 
usually cross, one advises giving it 
soothing syrup, and another will 
recommend a few drops of whisky in 
its food. When the teething period 
comes there is someone ready to proph- 
esy a terrible time, and hint strong- 
ly at fits. The mother becomes alarm- 
ed, and consults a physician. Abour the 
second year if'it has a slight cold and 
the man of medicine is called, it prob- 
ably has bronchitis, or a slight attack 
of pneumonia. The result is a “spell” 
of sickness and a good-sized doctor’s 
bill, which in many cases a few sim- 
pie home remedies would prevent. 

One of my children was slow about 
teething and some were kind enough 
to tell me he would have spasms, an- 
other thought it would be a miracle if 
he lived through it. Of course this 
kind of talk would frighten any young | 
mother. A few days after his first 
birthday I discovered two little teeth, 
without any trouble or sickness. I 
don’t believe the age makes much dif- 
ference after all, as several children 
in our neighborhood havehada serious 
lime cutting teeth when very young. | 
Last spring my younger boy had a bil- 
lous attack and a slight cold. He was’ 
quite sick for two days, but the third 
day he began to improve and by even- ’ 
Ing was playing as usual. That even-_ 
ing the doctor called, and we told him 
the little boy had been sick. So he felt. 
kis pulse, looked at him and informed 
ue that he had symptoms of pneumo- 
lia. I felt like asking him if there was 
inything else he thought ailed him. 

The, next morning the little fellow 
Was up and doing and informed us 
that he was “just as good as new.” I 
im almost certain that if we had asked 
the doctor to prescribe. for him he 
would have been sick some time. 

For a cold nothing is better than 
soose oil for babies and young chil- 
(ven, It should be rubbed on the chest. 


| women; it is too trying on the complex- 


“4f croup, give one-half to a tea- 
spoonful. This will cause vomiting, 
and relieves the patient at once. For 
regulating the bowels I prefer rheu- 
barb to castor oil. As for soothing 
syrup, I don’t believe in it at all. [ 
have seen children dosed with it until’ 
they had a peculiar, look about the 
eyes. Catnip tea is just as good and 
much safer to give. 

I believe children who eat freely of 
fruit the year around are much 
healthier than those who do not. So my 
advice to young mothers is this: If 
you want your children to be hearty, 
con’t employ a physician until you are 
sure it is really necessary. 


i. Ny. 
—_—_————— 


MY BUTTER-COLORED DRESS. 





I have a penchant for fixing over old 
‘things. It is a source of pleasure to 
me to use two old dresses and create 
one new one, ala mode. In these days 
it is fashionable to economize, so says 
Annie Jenness Miller, of dress reform 
fame. I have been remodeling some of 
my gowns and I will tell you how [I 
did it. I have a striped white Swiss: 
muslin that has been worn two years,; 
but it is so clean I’ve never washed it. 
Snow white does not become me, nor 
does it enhance the appearance of most 


ion. I transformed this dress into a 
thing of beauty recently. Butter color; 
becomes me and I dipped my dress in-! 
to clear water in which a little saffron’ 
had been dissolved. This gave it the’ 
desired tint. In the starch water was 
also some saffron. It was ironed the; 
usual way. I will further beautify this 
dress by using narrow black velvet rib- 
bon on the bodice profusely.. Before 
dipping the garment I first dipped | 
some scraps of the dress material, then | 
they were dried and ironed so the right} 
shade might be obtained. } 
The work was so satisfactory I kept: 
on dipping. I improved the appearance! 
of lace by giving it this tint. A friend 
laughed and said this lace looked as if: 
it was a legacy and had been inherited 
from some stately old colonial ances-, 
tor. I said nothing, but resolved to in-’ 
timate that it was found,in some an- 
cient chest. 

I did not stop here, for the fever of 
coloring was “on me.” I gave some 
curtains a dipping and they look best 
of all. By the time they are draped it 
will couceal the tattered places, Then 
I immersed a petticoat in the tub. I 
wish to wear it with the Swiss dress. 
By this time there was not much yel- 
low left in the dye tub. My husband 
jeered me and said there was just 
enough to “duck” the white rooster 
and cat in, and “it would be so aes- 
thetic, you know.” 

My interested neighbor said some 
day when it was dry and sunshiny she 
would come over with a clothes basket 
full of things, some saffron and starch, 
and we'd have a regular dipping bee. 
We will try to have the men. go off to 
a sale, or something else that day, so 
there will be clear sailing. She is a 
Yankee, and so am I, and we'll get a 
dinner to suit ourselves. Likely, it will 
be codfish and Graham bread and but- 
ter, tea, fruit and cheese. Our two 


see a great variety of temperaments— 
there are hardly two alike. 

A Young Wife, writes: I am inter- 
ested in everything about the baby, so 
have enjoyed our editor’s talk about 
them of late. I would like to tell those 
who may be interested how I intend 
to dress my baby. First, it will wear 
a band knit of wool (wiil not use it af- 
ter the first few weeks). A diaper of 
outing flannel made square with a dart 
through the center from corner to cor- 
her, then fold it the other way. The 
dart makes it fit nicely about the 
waist. Long woolen stockings, a long- 
sleeved princess skirt made of flan- 
nel, twenty-three inches long, over 
this a skirt made the same only of out- 
ing flannel or muslin and without the 
sleeves. This skirt should be twenty- 
four inches long. Then the dress, made 
bishop or with round or square yoke of 
Nansook, muslin or dimity. The dress 
should be twenty-five inches long. By 
making the clothes this length baby 
will grow into them, thus Saving the 
time of shortening the long ones or ex- 
pense of making new, and my doctor 
says baby will be just as warm and 
much more comfortable than in longer 
clothes. 

At night baby will just wear its 
band, diaper, stockings, and flannel 
night-dress, made bishop, thirty-six 
inches long, with a draw-string in the 
bottom so it cannot get uncovered. 
This is long enough, so it can be worn 
two years. 

Will some of the mothers write about 
their babies. We young wives who are 
to be the mothers of the future wish 
to learn all we can concerning them. 
Will come again and tell about baby’s 
bed and basket, if this does not reach 
the waste basket. 

(We wish you had told us about that 
knitted band, just: how it.is made. Shall 
expect to hear from you about the bed 
and: basket for baby.—Ed.) 

Mrs. Walter H., writes: I want to 
tell the young mothers of a cure for 
sore nipples, that cause such pain when 
baby nurses. Equal parts tincture of 
camphor and mutton tallow melted to- 
gether and applied hot as can be borne 
after the babe nurses. I am sure it will 
prove a boon to many a suffering moth- 
er. If you do not need it yourself pass 
it along to some one who does. 


——— 
CONTRIBUTED RECIPES. 


Oyster Pie.—To one quart of-oysters 
take a pint of sweet cream and six 
large soda crackers, or their equivalent 
in smaller ones. Prepare a rich bis- 
cuit crust, either with baking powder 
or with soda and sour milk, and line 
a suitable dish with it, reserving suf- 
ficient for the top. Put the oysters 
into it, sprinkle the crackers over and 
then pour in the sweet cream. -Cover 
with top crust and bake until thé crust 
is done. > 
Pumpkin Pie.—Grate one cup of raw 
pumpkin, add an egg, a-cup of milk, a 
heaped teaspoonful of flour, a pinch 
of salt, half a cup of sugar (or part 
molasses) and spices and ginger to 
taste. Bake in one crust as usual. 
This tastes just as good and is much 
less trouble to prepare than where the 
pumpkin is cooked first. 

MRS. A. C. E. 





“men” would hoot at our “Yankee 
mess” and crave the ‘‘meat an’ tater” 
dinners that their wonderful mothers 
used to cook. Well, well, “everyone to 
his own notion,” said ihe old woman 
as she kissed her cow. 

; COUNTRY LASS. 


a ae 
SHORT STOPS. 





Mother of Four, writes: I have quite 

large washings, for where there are 
small children it is impossible to avoid 

this. I do not feel able to send collars 

and cuffs to the laundry, and yet I 

like to have them nice and shiny. It 
is some extra work but this is how I 

manage to do them up to my satisfac- 

tion. I use a. heaping tablespoonful of 

best starch in a pint of boiling water, 

first dissolving it in a little cold water, 

then add a piece of white wax, size of 

a large bean. I boil the starch five 

minutes and strain it through a fine 

strainer kept for this purpose. When | 
cool enough to handle, rub the pieces 

to be starched well in it and hang them 

to dry. An hour or two before ironing 

they are wrung from cold starch, tea- ' 
spoonful of starch to pint of water, 

and rolled up. It is impossible to get 

a fine gloss on linen without a polish- 

ing iron, but the rounding heel of a 

common flat iron will answer if the 

rubbing is kept up long enough. 

I was much interested in Lucy 

Swift’s article about children. I have 





[f you want to 
Earn Money 
Sor Christmas 


You can do it by 
being a representative of 
Tue Lapies' Home Journav. 
You need not go away 
from home to earn the 


money, either. The plan 
is simple: the work pleas- 
ant and dignified. We 
ask little of you: we will 
pay liberally. 





four of my own and frequently the 





If the child is hoarse with symptoms 


neighbors’ children are here, too, so I 





When writing to advertisers please 
mention Michigan Farmer. 


THE TURN OF LIFE 


Is. the most important period in a wo- 
man’s existence. Owing to modern 
methods of living, not one woman in a 
thousand approaches this perfectly 
natural change without experiencing 
a train of very annoying and some- 
times painful symptoms. 

Those dreadful hot flashes, sending 
the blood surging to the heart until it 
seems ready to burstfand the faint 
feeling that follows, sometimes with 
chills, as if the : 
heart were go- : 
ing to stop for 
good, are symp- 
toms of a dan- 
gerous nervous 
trouble. Those 
hot flashes are 
just so 
many calls 
from na- 
ture for 
help. The 
herves are crying out for assistance. 
The cry should be heeded in time. Lydia 
E. Pinkham’s Vegetable Compound 
was prepared to meet the needs of 
woman's system at this trying period 
of her life. 

The Vegetable Compound is an in- 
vigorating strengthener of the female 
organism. It builds up the weakened 
nervous system and enables a woman 
to pass that grand change trium- 
phantly. 

It does not seem necessary for us to 
prove the honesty of our statements, 
but it is a pleasure to publish such 
grateful words as the following: 

“T have been using Lydia E. Pink- 
ham’s Vegetable Compound for some 
time during the change of life and it 
has been a saviour of life unto me. I 
can cheerfully recommend your medi- 
cine to all women, and I know it will 
give permanent relief. I would be 











glad to relate my experience to any 
sufferer.”—Mrs. DELLA WATSON, 524 
West 5th St.. Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Your Children cured of Bed- 
MOTHERS, sss ee 

Dr. F. E.MAY, Bloomington, 11. 

TRY IT FREE 











We pay freight. Buy from 
factory. Save agents large profits. 
Over 100,000 in use. Catalogue and 
testimonials Free. W: 


Address (in full), CASH BUYERS’ UNION, 
ress ( . 
68-164 West Van Buren St, 5 817 One ie 


Illustrated circular of our Angoras 
with Long Hair and Big Tails. Great 
S. FREE. WALNUT RIDGE, 


4 Pets 
FARMS, Box 2144, BosTON, MASS. 


ONLY $18 


Michigan Farmer One Year Only $19, 
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For Our New and Improved High-Arm 


Michigan Farmer 
Sewing Machine. 


WITH ALL LATEST ATTACHMENTS. 
Warranted 10 Years, All freight paid by us 


to all points east of the Mississippi River. 


, Self-setting needle; automatic bobbin winder, with 


vak’or walnut woodwork; new bent wood top; seven 
long skeleton drawers. Full and complete set of 


‘attachments and illustrated instruction book sent 


with each machine. Every machine we send out 


‘guaranteed to be in every way equal to the best 


made in America and guaranteed to give entire 


|satisfaction or money refunded. §18 only, or 
#19 with paper one year; cash must be sent with order. 
- Ifyou want the best sewing machine made in the 


world at the lowest price ever offered, send us your 
order. Address 
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“Mutual Insurance Companies— 
Assessments After Surrender of Policy. 
—G. F. S., Muir, Mich.—I have the fol- 


lowing receipt: 
August 29, 1894. 


Received of G. F. S. for assessment 
payable in August, 1894, for unassess- 
ed losses and expenses in 1890, the A. 
and B losses and expenses, interest, 
ete., by the C, D and E Farmers’ Mu- 
tual Fire Insurance Co., Twelve and 
80-100 dollars ($12.80), in full of all de- 


mands. 
xX. Y. Z., Secretary. 


Recently I have received an assess- 
ment from this company for $8.97. 
Will I have to pay it? I surrendered 


my policy in July, 1891. Company is 
now in the hands of a receiver, and 
I have paid them $74.15 since I left.— 
On the above facts you come within 
the Supreme Court decision of Tolford, 
receiver of Union Mutual Fire Insur- 
ance Co., of Kent, Barry, and Ionia 
Counties, vs. Church, 66, Mich. 431, and 
need not pay the assessment. A re- 
ceiver of an insolvent company can 
assess only “members and persons in- 
sured.” Whether you belong to either 
class will be answered by the question: 
“If you suffer loss will you receive in- 
surance?’ The fact of the payment of 
$74.15 in no way affects your case. 
Don’t pay unless you are satisfied that 
you do not come within above decision. 


Title of Owner of Bank of Stream 
Extends to the Thread of the Chan- 
nel.—Subscriber, Kalamazoo, Mich.—R 
owns land along the Kalamazoo River; 
to where does his land extend? Is the 
line of high water or low water the 
boundary?—One owning land on the 
banks of a non-navigable stream owns 
to the thread of the stream. A stream 
which is capable of being used for 
valuable flotage is to be considered as 
navigable, and riparian owners are re- 
stricted in the use of such stream to 
those uses which are not unreasonably 
inconsistent with the enjoyment of 
that easement by the public. Subject 
to this right of the public, the riparian 
owners’ rights are not affected. 


Township Board to be Paid From 
Township Funds—Appraisal of Sheep 
—Must be Killed by Dogs to Sustain 
Damages.—1. I lost some sheep two 
years ago by dogs. Township board 
met, took out their pay (from the dog 
tax fund) and divided the balance pro 
rata. among my neighbors and myself, 
and said we could get no more. Can 
we get balance of appraisal?—The jus- 
tice is allowed two dollars for his serv- 
ices in each case of appraisal, which 
is paid out of the dog fund, but the 
township board draw their pay out of 
the township funds. See Howell’s 
Statutes, Secs. 774 and 2127. 2. If our 
sheep are lost and cannot be found, 
can I get pay for them?—No. The jus- 
tice must view the sheep killed and be 
satisfied they were killed by dogs be- 
fore he can give a certificate for dam- 
ages. In other words, there must be a 
dead body. 3. Justice said he could 
only give damages at mutton value. 
My ewes were blooded. Can I get 
damages sufficient to replace them?— 
In our opinion you can, if fund for the 
year contains enough money. The 
statute directs the justice to make a 
certificate stating the amount of dam- 
ages “sustained.” 
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Wheat has had an unsatisfactory week, 
values gradually declining, with but few 
strong spots. Dealers were selling their 
holdings on Thursday, and it was a weak 
market all day, ending with a decline. 
Chicago, New York and Paris all reported 
a decline, but Liverpool closed 14d high- 
er. This market closed at about the 
opening price, and looked weak at the 
elcse. Still foreigners are free buyers, 
and the decline looks senseless. 

The following table exhibits the daily 
closing sales of spot wheat in this mar- 
ket for September 25 to October 14, in- 





WHEAT. 





clusive: 
No.1 No. 2 No. 3. 
White. Red. Red, 
BOE. Boi ccsccscsecscccecs 9% 93 91 
ving ESTERS 924%, 94 91% 
ile SSeS 91% 92% 90 
ot ee 91% 91% 88% 
eT Baicdessoonpesnenssese 92% 938% 
CORe: Biscticictscasvs aves 91% 92% 89% 
OF. Diccicaccthbbecedeece 91% 92% 
an & Oe 9% 91% #87 
Fs? Os Uccnedgpbsabbedes 924 93% 
 Bibesespscnsocbnanane 93% 
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“1 91% 92 
91% 92 

‘ 9% 91% 88 

° 91 (92% 88% 

* 91% 88 


14 90 
The following is a record of the closing 
prices on the various deals in futures each 


day during the week: 
Dec. May. 
93% 94% 


PD i eis ckensbbedesssbeecéueene 

TES conpsthsossnhernebseess once eves 
| PERE Sebenenni 93% 
RUN 3. ccabbcbasboobebnebvan 934%, 93% 
PE sisciowtivassbesboens 93% 94% 
NN ee 9 93 


The visible supplv of wheat on Satur- 
day last in the United States and Canada 
was 22,700,000 bu., as compared with 21,104,- 
000 bu. the previous week, and 52,400,000 
bu. at the corresponding date last year. 
The increase for the week was 1,690,00. 

The total world’s increase of wheat last 
week, according to Bradstreet’s, was 8,- 
212,000 bu. 

India is reported to have shipped 35,000 
quarters (8 bushels to tne quarter) of 
wheat last week, which is the first im- 
portant movement of wheat from that 
country in months. 

European estimates of the present 
wheat crop are coming to a definite 
agreement. According to the latest esti- 
mates by government officials and deal- 
ers in Europe, the French wheat crop is 
put at about 264,000,000 bu., and the Aus- 
tria-Hungarian crop at only 136,000,000 bu. 
Both these are serious shortages. Eng- 
land’s crop is about 50,000,000 bu. Russia’s 
crop is short by nearly 100,000,000 bu. and 
the shortage in France is from 50,000,000 
to 80,000,000 bu. To add to the gravity of 
the outlook there is a serious drought in 
the winter wheat regions of Russia, 
which makes it impossible to sow winter 
grain.—Buffalo Milling World. 

The Dixie Miller says: ‘‘Not a drop of 
rain has been reported to us during the 
past seven weeks from any point in the 
central or southern states. The situation 
is very grave. No wheat sowing has been 
done except on corn lands, and by those 
fortunate enough in getting their ground 
prepared in July or August. It is not 
probable and hardly possible that an 
average acreage will be sown. 

The shipments of wheat from Argentina 
during the past thirty-seven weeks have 
been 1,740,000 bu., against 16,924,000 bu. for 
the corresponding period in 1896. 

The Russian minister of finance is now 
occupied in finding out reserve stocks in 
each province: in order to specify quan- 
tity of wheat which may be permitted to 
be exported without compromising neces- 
sary requirements at home. 





DAIRY PRODUCTS, 


BUTTER. 


Receipts of butter, especially of good 
dairy, have been very light, and values 
are correspondingly strong. Creamery 
holds firm at the advance noted a week 
ago. The outlook favors continued firm- 
ness on good butter, as pastures are in 
bad shape from the drouth. Quotations 
here are as follows: Creamery, 21@23c; 
fancy dairy, 16@17c; fair to good, 14@l5c; 
low grades, 7@9c per Ib. he Chicago 
market is reported dull and easy, with 
prices practically unchanged since a week 
ago. Quotations in that market Thursday 
were as follows: Creameries, extras, 
21%c; firsts, 19@20c; seconds, l5@lvc. 
Dairies, extras, 19c; firsts, 15@l6c; sec- 
onds, 12@13c. Packing stock, fresh, llc. 
The New Yorkmarket has undergone very 
little change during the week. Receipts 
are very light, as the result of drouth 
and poor pastures. While the drouth 
has been broken, the rains have come 
too late to help pastures much, and .the 
light flow of milk is likely to continue. 
But demand is very light, and so far light 
receipts have not caused any further ap- 
preciation in prices. Quotations in that 
market on Thursday were as follows: 
Creamery, Western, extras, per Ib., 22c; 
do firsts, 19%@2lc; do thirds to seconds, 
14@18c; do State, extras, 21%@22c; do 
thirds to firsts, 14@16c; do June make, 
extras, 19 ; do seconds to firsts, 16@ 
18c; State dairy, half-firkin tubs, extras, 
18%@19c; do Welsh tubs, fancy, 18%@19c; 
dairy tubs, firsts, 16@17c; do thirds to 
seconds, 12@1l5ic; State dairy firkins, fine, 
l7c; do fair ‘to good, 14@16c; imitation 
creamery, fine, 15@l6c; do seconds to 
firsts, 12@14c; factory, June extras, 13c; 
do seconds, 114%@12%c; do fresh firsts, 12c; 
do seconds, lic; do low grades, 9@10%4c. 

At Utica last Monday creamery sold at 
20@22¢ per lb., as compared with 20@21%4c 
on the previous Monday. 

At Little Falls on Monday last dairy 
butter sold at 17@18c, the same prices as 
the previous week. 

At Elgin on Monday creamery sold at 
222, with a steady market. 

CHEESE. 


Our local market holds quiet and steady 
at the decline noted a week ago, and 10%c 
is the top price for the best full cream 
State. Other markets appear to be weak, 
and at New York there has been a de- 
cline. The Chicago market is dull and 
easy at the following quotations: Young 
Americas, 74%@8%4c; twins, 74@8c; ched- 
dars, 74,@8c; Swiss, 8%@9%c; limburger, 
6@8&c; brick, . At New York, the 
past week the market has been slow and 
weak, in the face of much lighter re- 
c2ipts, and there has been a decline in 
prices of full cream stock. Quotations in 
that market on Thursday were as fol- 
lows: State, full-cream, large, colored, 
fancy, 8%c; do white, 8%@8%c; do choice, 
84@85sc; do fair to good. 8@8%4c; do com- 
mon, 7144@7%; do colored, small, fancy, 
94@9%c; do white, 94@9%%4c; do small, 
choice, 8%@9c; do common to good, "48 
84e; State, light skims, small, choice 
T%c; do large, 64@6%c; part skims, small 
choice, 64@6%c; do large, 6@6%4c; do goo 
to ‘prime, 5@5%c; do common to fair, 4@ 
4%4c; full skims, 3@3%c. 

At the Utica Board on Monday 8,423 
boxes were sold at 8%@9c; the previous 
week 8,945 boxes were sold at a range of 
84%@9\%c, and on the same day a year ago 
prices ranged at 9%@9%c per lb. 

At Little Falls on Monday 5,443 boxes 
were sold at a range of 74@8%c. The pre- 
vious week 6,421 boxes were sold at a 
range of 8@8%c. 

At Liverpool on Thursday the finest 
white and colored American cheese sold 








at 45s per cwt., the same price as quoted 
&@ week ago, 


‘is apparently a short one, and the fruit 





' 4%@5c; evaporated peaches, 7c; dried ap- 


Pintails, 25c; wild geese, 50c each. 
| DRIED F 


EUROPEAN CROPS. 


The monthly report of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture on the European 
crop situation, summarizing the reports 
of European correspondents was pub- 
lished on Wednesday. An abstract is 
given below: 

“Recent information, while it may in 
some cases modify the crop estimates for 
particular countries, does not essentially 
change the situation as regards the de- 
ficiency in the principal cereal crops of 
Europe. The outlook for wheat in the 
Australasian colonies continues good, but 
the prospects in Argentina are somewhat 
less bright, owing to drought and frosts. 
Accounts from India are quite favorable 
both as to the Kharif crops, harvested 
or to be harvested this fall, and as to the 
seeding of the rabi crop to be harvested 
next spring, which latter includes the 
wheat crop. The annual estimate of the 
world’s wheat and rye crops, issued by 
the Hungarian ministry of agriculture, 
gives the following revised results for 
1897, compared with 189: heat produc- 
tion, importing countries, 800,771,000 for 
1897, 886,639,000 for 1896; exporting coun- 
tries tries, 1897, 1,341,806,000; 1896, 1,452,902,- 
000; total wheat production of both im- 
porting and exporting countries in 1897, 
2,142,577,000; in 1896, 2,339,541,000 bu.; net de- 
ficit, 1897, 202,895,000 bu.; 1896, 130,534,000 bu. 
The world’s rye crop is put down by the 
same authority as follows: 1897, 1,163,457,- 

bu.; 1896, 1,203,185,000 bu. Against the 
net deficit of approximately 203,000,000 bu. 
of wheat estimated by the ministry, they 
estimate that there is a residue of from 
145,000,000 to 170,000,000 bu. out of the form- 
er crops, leaving in round numbers from 
58,000,000 down to 33,000,000 bu. as the quan- 
tity by which it would be necessary to 
curtail consumption if these estimates 
should prove to be correct. It is of course 
quite likely that under the influence of 
high prices consumption will be curtailed 
by more than this amount and that ex- 
isting stocks will not be reduced too near 
the point of complete exhaustion. Ex- 
tremely pessimistic reports as to the ex- 
tent of the crop failure in Russia have 
been circulated, but the liberal quanti- 
ties coming forward for shipment have 
led dealers to receive such reports with 
incredulity. It is probable, however, that 
much of the Russian grain going to west- 
ern European markets is out of the more 
liberal. harvests of former years, and 
there is evidence tending to show that 
the crop of 1897 is at any rate consider- 
ably below the average. The markets of 
Europe will apparently be very inade- 
quately supplied with good clear barley 
suitable for malting purposes, complaints 
on this score being common among grow- 
ers in large parts of Germany, Austria, 
Hungary and other countries, including 
the province of Ontario. in Canada, in 
which such barley is usually an impor- 
tant product. The European potato crop 





crop is also deficient. Consul Eugene Ger- 
main, of Zurich, Switzerland, after in- 
vestigation of European fruit prospects, 
expresses the opinion that there will be 
a good market for American apples and 
dried fruits this season if growers will 
be careful to put up choice stock only, 
He says: ‘Nothing smaller than eighties 
in French prunes will pay to ship to Eu- 
rope, and all other dried fruits must be 
uniform in size and attractively packed.” 





DETROIT PRODUCD MARKET. 





Detroit, October 14, 1897. 
FLOUR.—Quotations on jobbers lots in 
barrels are as follows: 


SIREN ccckbasswans Ssseuusiensonecsee seed $5.00 
IDUMIGL acbasishaseeesexs asebevennsee saoKe . 4.75 
PORES EMEMENED sss encnvkbwosseeussnarsaw 5.50 
SE ED ...ccnvecnsonbosastnsesebseen soon 4.00 


Dn eG ci beke Lekbee seb bs seas ekensbhecesaenee 50 

CORN.—The visible supply of this grain 
on Saturday last in the United States and 
Canada was 37,704,000 bu, as compared 
with 37,048,000 the previous week. Quo- 
tations in this market are as follows: 
No. 2, 28c; No. 3, 274%c; No. 3 yellow, 
28l6c per bu. . 

OATS.—The visible supply of this grain 
in the United States and Canada on Sat- 
urday last was 13,383,000 bu, as compared 
with 10,719,000 bu the previous week, an 
increase of 2,664,000 bu. Quotations in this 
market are as follows: No. 2 white, 23c; 
No. 3 white, 22%c; light mixed, 2216c. 

RYE.—No. 2 quoted at 46 c per bu. 

BARLEY.—Quoted at 6v@70c per 100 lbs. 

CLOVER SEED.—Prime spot, $3.30 per 
bu; October delivery, $3.3744; December, 
$3.3744; No. 2 spot, $3.05@3.15 per bu. 

FEED.—Jobbing quotations on carload 
lots are as follows: Bran and coarse 
middlings, $10; fine middlings, $12; cracked 
corn, $13; coarse cornmeal, $12; corn and 
oat chop. $11 per ton. 

BEANS.—City hand-picked, 90@95c per 
bu in car lots. 

TOMATOES—“Zic per bu. 

ONIONS—Michigan, 50c per bu. 

CABBAGES-—46 per ton. 

POTATOES—Michigan, 47@50c per bu. 

CAULIFLOWER.—Selling at 75c to $1.00 
per dozen. 

APPLES.—Fair grades, $2.00@2.00; fancy 
fruit, $3.00@3.50 per bbl. 

PEARS.—Duchess selling at $1.00@1.25 


per bu. 
PEACHES.—Canadian, 75@80c per 1-3 bu 
basket; Michigan, $1.50@2.25 per bu. 
CRANBERRIES.—$2.00@2.25 per bu for 
Cape Cod. 
QUINCES.—$1 per bu. 
CRAB APPLES.—Quoted at $1.00 per bu. 
GRAPES.—Niagara, 15@20c; Island Con- 
cords, 12@lic; State Concords, 10@lic per 
basket; Eastern Concords, 9@12c per bas- 
ket; Catawba, 20@22c per basket. 
BUTTER.—Market firm. Quote® as fol- 
lows: Creamery, 21@23c; fancy dairy, 16@ 
oa oe dairy, 14@lic; low grades, 7@9c 
CHBESE.—Michigan full cream, 10%c 


per lb. 

POULTRY.—Live spring chickens, 7c; 
fowls, 6c; ducks, 7%c; turkeys, 8c per Ib. 

EGGS.—Fresh receipts, 15%4@léc per doz.; 
storage, 14@14\%c. 

GAME.—Jack snipe,$1.50 per doz.; golden 
plover, $1.50 per doz.; ducks per pair, can- 
vasbacks, $1@1.50; mallards, sO 60C: red- 
heads, 50@60c; bluebills, 25c; widgeon and 


RUITS.—Evaporated apples, 


for white, and 8@9c for dark ~ 
tracted, 5@6c per Ib, snail 

PROVISIONS.—Quoted as follows: Mess 
pork, $9.50 per bbl.; short cut mess, $11.75; 
short clear, $19.50; compound lard, 4%: 
family lard, 5%c; kettle lard, 64c; smoked 
— Pag oe OTe “eee or tee 

: , 7c; extra me 
.-City prices are as follows: 
Rio, roasting, 15c; fair, 16c; good, 18@19c; 
prime, 20c; choice, 22@23c; fancy, 24c: 
Maracaibo roasted, 25c; Santos, roasted’ 
24c; Mocha, roasted, 29c; Java, 29c, : 

OILS.—Quoted as follows: Raw linseed, 
3ic; boiled linseed, 36c per gal., less 1c for 
cash in ten days; extra lard oil, 48c; No. 
1 lard oil, 35c; water white kerosene, 8c: 
fancy grade, 11%c; deodorized stove gaso- 
line, 7%4c; turpentine, 39c per gal. in bbl, 
lots; in less quantities, 45@47c per gal. 

HARDWARE.—Jobbing quotations in 
this city are as follows: Wire nails, $1.70; 
steel cut nails, $1.60 per cwt., new card: 
axes, single bit, bronze, $5; double bit’ 
bronze, $8.50; single bit, solid steel, $6: 
double bit, solid steel, $9.50 per doz.; bar 
iron, $1.40; carriage bolts, 75 per cent off 
list; tire bolts, 70 and 10 per cent off list; 
painted barbed wire, $1.75; galvanized do, 
$2.05 per cwt.; single and double strength 
glass, 60 and 20 per cent off list; sheet 
iron, No, 24, $2.50 per cwt.; galvanized, 75 
and 10 per cent off list; No. 1 annealed 
wire, $1.75 rates, 

HIDES.—No., 1 green, 7c; No. 1 cured, 
9c; 2 green, 6c; No. 2 cured, 8c; No. 1 
cured calf, 10%@lic; No. 2 cured calf, 9@ 

ec; No. 1 green calf, 9c; No. 2 green 
calf, 7¥6c per ib.; sheepskins, as to wool, 
50@75c; shearlings, 20@35c. 

HAY.—Baled quoted as follows: Best 
timothy in car lots, $9; No. 2 timothy, 
$7.50; rye straw, $5; wheat and oat straw 
$4.50 per ton. ; 
* WOOL.—Quoted as follows: Unwashed 
fine, 15@16c; unwashed medium, 19@20c: 
washed fine, 19@20c; washed medium, 23@ 
24c per Ib. 





DETROIT LIVE STOCK MARKET. 
Michigan Central Stock Yards. 





Detroit, Mich., Oct. 14, 1897. 
CATTLE, 

Receipts Thursday, 605 head, throug 
and direct to butchers, 63; on Sale, 2 ti 
compared with 387 one week ago. The 
quality averaged better than last week. 
There was a good local demand; trade 
was active and prices strong to shade 
higher. $4.40 was highest price paid for 
4 gooa butcher steers av 1,192 lbs., but 
the bulk changed hands at prices rang- 
ing from $3.10@3.75; cows and coarse 
butchers, $2.60@3.00; canners and common, 

: D2.50; bulls, fair to good butchers, 
$2.50@3.00;' stockers, $3.00@3.50; feeders, 
$3.65@3.85. Veal calves—Receipts, 117; one 
week ago, 9; active at $5.50@6.50 per 100 
Ibs. Milch cows and springers active at 
$30.00@50.00 each, mostly $30.00@45.00. 

F Culver sold Mich Beef Co 20 fair 
butcher steers and heifers av 854 at $3.60, 
7 mixed butchers av 740 at $3.50, a fat cow 
weighing 1,180 at $3.25, a good sausage 
bull weighing 1,4:0 at $2.90 and 2 fair 
butcher cows av 945 at $2.75. 
| Spicer & M sold same 2 fat cows av 1,460 
at $3.50, 1 do weighing 1,040 at $3.25 and a 
f bull weighing 700 at $2.75. 

Shook sold Clancey 3 fair butcher cows 
av 873 at $2.60. 

Lamareaux sold Mich Beef Co 8 fair 
butcher cows av 975 at $2.60. 

Robb sold same 2 fat cows av 1,160 at 


10. 

Glenn sold Caplis & Co 15 mixed butch- 
ers av 707 at $3.40 and 3 common butcher 
cows av 1,090 at $2.50. 

Brophy sold Moore a fat bull weighing 
1,150 at $3.00. 

Ackley sold Mich Beef Co 4 good butch- 
er steers av 1,192 at $4.40, 5 fat heifers to 
a ev 786 a = yoy ——s av 1,115 at 

-80; also a stocker to Sullivan weighing 
660 at $3.60. ” 

Roe & Holmes sold Robinson 11 steers 
av 832 at $3.75, 3 mixed butchers av 832 at 
$3.50, 5 fat cows av 1136 at $3.00, 2 do av 
seo. at $2.75 and a bull weighing 720 at 


E N Sweet sold Caplis & Co 6 fair 
butcher steers av 960 at $3.75 and a stag 
weighing 750 at $3.25. 

Haley sold Schleicher 22 mixed butchers 
,av 615 at $3.25. 

Taggart sold Mich Beef Co 8 steers av 
833 at $3.70. 

Pinkney sold same 25 mixed butchers av 
70 at $3.55 and 3 fat cows av 948 at $3.00. 

Ed Clark sold Amerhine 2 heifers av 
735 at $3.55 and 5 steers av 810 at $3.75; also 
2 cows to Black av 960 at $2.75. 

, Wilcox sold Black 3 mixed butchers av 
783 at $3.50. 
' Lamareaux sold Mason a heifer weigh- 
ing 710 at $3.50 and 6 steers to Sullivan av 
715 at $3.60. 

Haley sold Mason 4 mixed butchers av 
667 at $3.40, 2 steers to Black av 975 at 
$4,00, 3 common butchers av 86 at $2.49, 2 
cows av 1,060 at $2.75 and 2 do av 1,140 at 
$2.80; also a bull to Caplis & Co weighing 
780 at $2.75. 

Shook sold Robinson a steer weighing 
920 at $3.80 and 19 stockers to Pendergrast 
av 598 at $3.45. 

Joe McMullen sold Mich Beef Co 1° 
mixed butchers av 622 at $3.40, 3 fat cows 
—— at $3.00 and 17 stockers av 668 at 


Weitzel sold Sullivan 29 mixed av 70 
at $3.35, a stag weighing 740 at $2.75 and a 
cow weighing 1,210 at $2.15. 

Patrick & Pline sold Caplis & Co 5 light 
butchers av 582 at $3.50. a fat cow weigh- 
ing 1,090 at $3.00 and 1 weighing 1,080 at 


; Haley sold Parrott 7 stockers av 455 at 


York sold Marx 9 mixed butchers av 
72 at $3.40 and 4 fair butcher cows av 912 
at $2.75. 

Lowrey sold Black 4 fat cows av 1,18) 
at $3.30 and 12 heifers av 752 at $3.60, 8 bulls 
to Sullivan av 985 at $2.85 and 2 steers av 


at $3.60. 

Spicer & M sold Prucha 2 bulls av 565 
at $2.60 and 2 do av 690 at $3.00, 2 cows to 
Kammen av 935 at $2.8 and 3 do to Cap- 
lis & Co av 933 at $3.35. 

Ed McHugh sold Exelby 25 feeders av 
791 at $3.75. 

Spicer & M sold Carman 10 stockers av 
ig $3.20 and a canner weighing 960 at 





ples, 3c per Ib. 
HONBDY,.—Quoted at W@lz in sections - 





Shook sold Sullivan 7 steers av 66 at 
$3.55, 
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SHEEP AND LAMBS. n 

Receipts Thursday, 915; one week ago, 
700; of fair average butcher quality. Mar- 
ket active and strong to shade. higher. 
Range of prices: Good to choice lambs, 
$4.85@5.00; light to good, $4.50@4.75; year- 
lings and good mixed lots, $4.40@4.75; fair 
to good butchers, $3.35@4.35; common to 
fair, $2.85@8.25. All sold, closing firm. 

Glenn sold Mich Beef Co 51 mixed av 85 
at $4.30 and 20 to Monaghan av 57 at $3.25. 

Wilcox sold Monaghan 38 common 
butchers av 84 at $2.85, 

Stephens sold Fitzpatrick 24 common 
butchers av 80 at $3.25. 

Sweet sold Monaghan 21 mixed butch- 
ers av 84 at $4.50. 

Robb sold Sullivan Beef Co 72 fat butch- 
ers av 100 at $3.80, 13 do av 100 at $3.50 and 
5 lambs av 54 at 9.60. 

Roe & Holmes sold Robinson 24 most 
lambs av 72 at $4.75, 31 mixed butchers av 
79 at $3.60 and 18 common av 87 at $3.00. 

Spicer & M sold Monaghan 44 mixed av 
78 at $4.60. 

Roe & Holmes sold hammond, S & Co 
15 most lambs av a 80. 

Knapp sold Fitzpatrick 40 lambs av 74 
at $4.76. 

Clark & B sold Thompson 56 lambs av 
83 at $5.00. 

Spicer & M sold Hammond, S & Co 55 
lambs av 73 at $4.80. 

Roe & Holmes sold Fitzpatrick 62 lambs 
av 66 at $4.65. 

em sold Mich Beef Co 113 lambs av 70 
at $4.75. 

Price sold Mason 23 lambs av 64 at $4.60. 
Patrick & P sold Hiser 18 mixed butch- 
ers av 95 at $3.25. 

Haley sold Burnstine 45 lambs av 7 


at $4.80. 
HOGS. 


Receipts Thursday, 3,518; direct to pack- 
ers, 1,175; on sale, 2,348; as compared with 
2,080 one week ago. Marxet opened slow, 
later trade was active and strong to 2%c 
higher than prices paid last Friday. 
Mediums and yorkers, $3.85@3.90; heavy, 
$3.80@3.85; rough $3.00@3.12%4; pigs, $3.70@ 
3.90; stags, 1-3 off. All sold, closing 
steady. 

Roe & Holmes sold Farnum 48 av 161 
and 16 av 206 at $3.90. 

Bunnell sold Sullivan 82 av 181 at $3.874. 

E O Knapp sold same 43 av 147 at $3.90. 

Bergen sold same 26 av 200 at $3.85. 

Spicer & M sold same 25 av 172 at $3.9 
and 46 av 164 at $3.85. 

Clark & B sold same 30 av 154 at $3.90. 

Mayer sold same 49 av 174 at $3.90. 

York sold same 127 av 167 at $3.87. 

Dunning sold --me 26 av 190 at $3.87%. 

Sprague sold same 128 av 169 at $3.95. 

Spicer & M sold same 53 av 156 at $3.90. 

Patrick & P sold same 23 av 226 at $3.85 
and 9 av 393 at $3.00. 

Ackley sold Hammond, S & Co 33 av 
£05 at $3.8744. 

E N Sweet sold same 59 av 201 at $3.90. 

Spencer sold same 38 av 210 at $3.90. 

Glenn sold same 38 av 242 at $3.90. 

— & Holmes sold same 113 av 207 at 


90. 

Stephens sold same §7 av 187 at $3.90. 

Sharp sold Kenner 14 pigs av 106 at $3.90. 

Joe McMullen sold Parker, Webb & Co 
68 av 190 at $3.95. 

Price sold same 88 av 175 at $3.95. 

Stoll sold same.66-av 209 at $3.90. 


Taggart sold same 78 av 202 at $3.90. 

Shook sold same 81 av 180 at $3.85, 

Haley sold same 12 av 220 at $3.90. 

Robb sold R S Webb 7 av 172 at $3.90. 

Clark & B sold same 36 av 180 and 32 
av 196 at $3.90. 

Kennedy sold same 10 av 2 at $3.80, 

Sharp sold same 48 av 179 at $3.90. 

Patrick & P sold same 153 av 156 at $3.95. 

Thompson sold Mertsch 22 av 153 at $3.90. 





OUR BUFFALO LETTER. 


East Buffalo. October 14, 1897. 

Cattle.—Receipts of cattle on Monday 
last were 4,972, as compared with 5,224 the 
same day the previous week, and ship- 
ments were 3,806, as compared with 3,718 
for the same day the previous week. The 
market opened Monday with lighter 
offerings than last week, and at prices 
about steady with last Monday’s figures 
for good handy steers and fat butchers’ 
stock, but slow and easy for common 
grades. Oxen were scarce and steady, 
and bulls also held steady. The local de- 
mand was light. Stockers and feeders 
showed no change from a week ago, 
Milch cows and _ springers were lower. 
Since Monday the market has held quiet 
and about steady. Quotations on Wed- 
nesday closed at the following range: 
Export and Shipping Steers—Prime to 
extra choice finished steers, 1,250 to 1,400 
lbs, $5.00@5.10; prime to choice steers, 1,200 
to 1,400 lbs, $4.75@4.90; good to choice fat 
steers, 1,200 to 1,400 lbs, $4.40@4.60; good to 
choice fat smooth steers, 1,100 to 1,200 lbs, 
$4.35@4.40; green coarse and rough fat 
steers, 1,000 to 1,350 lbs, $3.75@4.30. Butch- 
ers’ Native Cattle—Fat smooth dry fed 
steers, 1,050 to 1,150 Ibs, $4.50@4.70; fat 
smooth dry fed light steers, 900 to 1,000 lbs, 
$4.25@4.50; green steers, thin to half fat- 
tened, 1,000 to 1,400 lbs, $3.75@4.25; fair to 
good steers, 900 to 1,000 Ibs, $3.75@4.10; 
choice smooth fat heifers, $4.00@4.40; fair 
to good fat heifers, »3.50@3.85; light thin 
half fat heifers, $3.25@3.50; fair to good 
mixed butchers stock, $3.40@4.25; good 
smooth well fattened butcher cows, $3.50 
@3.90; fair to good butcher cows, $3.00@ 
3.35; common old shelly cows, $2.00@2.9. 
Native Stockers, Feeders, Bulls and Oxen 
—Feeding steers, good style weight and 
quality, $3.60@4.00; feeding steers, common 
to only fair, $3.25@3.50; good quality year- 
ling stock steers 
common to choice, 


5@4.00; 
good fat smooth butchers bulls, $3.40@3.60; 
fair to good sausage bulls, $2.65@3.10; thin, 
old and common bulls, $2.50@2.60; stock 
bulls, $2.50@3.00; fat smooth young oxen, 
to good lots fit for export, $4.25@4.50; fair 
MY fairly good partly fattened young oxen, 
pe etd old common and poor oxen, 
~.25@3.50. Milkers and Springers—Milk- 
ers, strictly fancy, $45.00@50.00; milkers, 
ge to choice, $36.00@42.00; milkers, fair 
an eed, $28.00@32.00; milkers, poor to fair, 
; ‘.00@25.00; springers, strictly fancy, $43.00 
i°.00; springers, fair to good quality, 
or ew: ; common milkers and spring- 
chcice ‘te enten da aut. in gga ge 

, » $6.50@6.75; veals, good to 
Choice, $6.00@6.25; veal calves, common to 


@4 
4 skinny spring culls, $3.50@3.75. 


calves as to quality, $3.50@4.25; 
calves, $2.75@3.25. 

Thursday the market ruled quiet, steady 
and unchanged. 

Sheep and Lambs.—Receipts, Monday, 
were 11,000 as compared with 22,000 the 
previous Monday; shipments were 9,400 
as compared with 12,200 same day the 
previous week. On Monday receipts were 
only about half those of the previous 
Monday, and the market was fairly active 
and strong to higher tor good to choice 
sheep and lambs. Feeding lambs were 
also in good inquiry. Since Monday, un- 
der. light receipts the market has become 
firm at an advance on both sheep and 
lambs. Quotations at the close on Wed- 
nesday were as follows: Native Lambs— 
Choice to fancy spring lambs, 75 to 80 
lbs average, $5.50@5.70; fair to good spring 
lambs, $5.15@5.40; culls and common spring 
lambs, $4.25@5.00; good to choice native 
yearling lambs, $4.25@4.50; common to 
good cull yearlings, $3.75@4.00; common 
Native 
Sheep—Prime to fancy wethers $4.15@4.40; 
good to fancy handy sheep, $3.60@3.85; 
common to fair, $3.25@3.50; culls and com- 
mon $2.25@3.00; good to extra heavy ex- 
port clipped mixed sheep to prime weight 
quotable, $3.75@4.35. 

Thursday the market was weaker. The 
best lambs sold at $.35@5.50; fair to good, 
$4.85@5.25; mixed sheep firm at $3.50@3.8. 

Hogs.—Receipts of hogs on Monday last 
were 24,700, as compared with 24,320 for the 
same day the previous week; and ship- 
ments were 16,910, as compared with 18,240 
for the same day the previous week. The 
lighter receipts, with a fairly active de- 
mand, resulted in an advancement of 
about 6c over prices prevailing at the 
close of the week. The bulk of the offer- 
ings are of light and medium weights, 
and the market closed steady and firm. 
While receipts have been light since 
Monday, the trend of the market has 
been steadily downward, and prices show 
a big drop since a week ago. Quotations 
at the close on Wednesday were as fol- 
lows: Good to choice light medium 
grades, 165 to 180 lbs, $4.10; choice to se- 
lected yorkers, 135 to 160 lbs, $4.10@4.15; 
mixed packing grades, 180 to 200 lbs, $4.10; 
fair to best medium weignt, 210 to 260 lbs, 
$4.10; good to prime heavy hogs of 270 to 
300 lbs, $4.10; fair to good dairy fed grades 
ends and grassy hogs, $4.00@4.06; rough 
ccmmon to gccd, $3.50@3.70; stags common 
to good, $2.75@3.35; pige light 105 to 120 lbs, 
good to prime corn fed lots, $4.10@4.15; pigs 
thin to fair light weight 75 to 100 lbs, $3.75 
@4.0; pigs, skips and common light and 
undesirable lots, $3.25@3.50. 

Thursday the market ruled heavy and 
‘lower; heavy sold at $4 to $4.05; mixed 
and mediums, $4.10 to $4.15; yorkers, $4.05 
to $4.15; roughs, $3.40 to $3.60. 


grass 





CHICAGO. 

Union Stock Yards, October 14, 1897. 
Cattle.—Receipts for last week were 564,- 
112 head, as compared with 63,213 the pre- 
vious week and 55,833 for the correspond- 
ing week in 189%. Up to and including 
Wednesday of this week receipts have 
been 43,327 head, as compared with 41,880 
for the same days last week. The week 
opened with a fairly active demand for 
good native steers. with prices about the 
same as on the previous Friday; other 
grades of fat steers sold a trifle lower. 
Texans and rangers about the same as 
last Friday; some unfinished lots a trifle 
lower. Prime fat heifers and prime year- 
ling steers were selling about the same 
as last week. Old cows, canners, and 
thin stock sold lower. There were only 
four loads of veal calves on sale, and they 
were Texans, that sold at $3.90@4.25. The 
range of prices was as follows; Native 
steers, $4.00@5.40; heifers, $3.40@4.75; cows, 
.00@4.00; bulls, $2.00@3.75; stockers, $3.00 
@3.75. Since Monday prices have held 
about steady, especially on good steer 
cattlé, while other grades were unchanged 
although rather weak. Stockers and feed- 
ers are in big demand, and at higher 
prices, as the result of the break in the 
drouth. On Wednesday steers sold at a 
range of §$3.75@5.40; heifers, $3.25@4.25; 
bulls, $2.25@3.25; cows, $2.25@3.50; stockers, 
$3.10@4.10; veal calves, $3.50@6.26. 
Thursday estimated receipts were 10,000; 
market steady and unchanged at Wednes- 
day’s range of prices. 

Sheep and Lambs.—Receipts last week 
were 98,38 as compared with 96,608 for 
the previous week and 92,196 for the cor- 
responding week in 189. Up to and in- 
cluding Wednesday of this week receipts 
have been 47,395 as compared with 67,538 
for the same days last week. On Mon- 
day trade opened active, and prices steady 
to strong on sheep, and lambs 10@lic 
higher than at the close of the week. 
Feeding sheep sold around $3.60@3.70. Top 
native lambs, $5.25@5.50; a fancy lot would 
make $5.60; common to fair native lambs, 
$4.00@4.0; something better,  $4.80@5.00. 
Western lambs showed the greatest ad- 
vance, the best market sorts selling at 
$4.75@5.00, and the feeding sorts, $4.30@4.50. 
Since Monday trade has been active, with 
prices steady to strong on market sheep, 
which sold on Wednesday at $3.60@3.90; 
feeding sheep sold at $3.25 for Oregon and 
other western ewes, and western wethers, 
$3.70@3.75. Top native market lambs may 
be quoted at $v.60@5.70; none here; best 
Wednesday. $5.00@5.50; fair ‘to good native 
lambs, $4.75@4.90; yearlings, $4.00@4.50; 
western lambs sold at $5.00@5.50; feeding 
lambs, $4.00@4.50. : 

Thursday estimated receipts were 11,000; 
the market ruled strong to 10c higher, 
with an active trade. 

Hogs.—The receipts of hogs last week 
were 159,259, as compared with 145,259 the 
previous week, and 168,503 for the corre- 
sponding week in 1896. Up to and includ- 
ing Wednesday of this week, receipts 
have been 66,626, as compared with 92,476 
for same days last week. On Monday re- 
ceipts were lighter than the same day 
last week, and business opened active all 
along the line, with prices 5c higher than 
the close on Saturday, and 10c higher 
than the opening on Saturday. Rough 
old sows and common packers sold at 
$3.40@3.60; good heavy packers and good 
mixed at $3.70@3.85; prime mediums and 
butcher weights, $3.90@4.05; prime light, 
$3.9@4.10. Since Monday prices have de- 
clined owing to very light demand. On 
eoite Bie —- show a nt sa aees = 

a g rough sows sold a y 50; 
bulk of good packers, $3.60@3.65; an occa- 







ye weights, $3.90@4.00; light, $3.95@ 


Thursday estimated receipts were %,000; 
Tah nip — steady. to_ stronger; 
» $3.65@4.05; mixed, $3.65@4.02%4; . 
$3.40@4.00; rough, $340@8. 0” siaieaien 





COOKING POTATOES IN THESILO. 





The following on this subject is sent 
by our Paris correspondent: 

The cooking of potatoes without fire, 
for cattle feeding, and especially for 
fat stock, is receiving a great deal of 
attention, and will more so as the au- 
tumn approaches. Since two years 
Messrs. Vanchez and Marchal, ad- 
vanced agriculturists, concluded that 
the heat, as high as 160 degrees, gen- 
erated by the fermentation of maize 
or carnation clover could sufficiently 
cook potatoes during the ordinary time 
the silo remained closed. They were 
led to this conclusion from observing 
that the hard and thick stems of the 
Caragua giant variety of maize, 
when placed unchopped in the silo, 
became perfectly soft, in a word, 
cooked by the heat generated during 
its own fermentation in the silo. In 
due course they tried clover, because 
it massed closer in the silo, had no 
thick stems like the maize, between 
whose interstices the heat was less 
concentrated. Alternate layers of the 
clover and potatoes were trenched to- 
gether. After some months—in May, 
1896—the silo was opened, the pota- 
toes examined. They had become flat- 
tened by the pressure of the clover, 
but they were as tender and as easily 
broken as if ordinarily cooked. When 
placed in cold water the starch cells 
freely opened and emptied themselves 
and joined in a liquid mass of starch, 
excellent in point of aliment and per- 
fect, according to Chemist Aime Gir- 
ard, in point of digestibility. 

Senator Mir is a disinguished agron- 
omist. He desired to test the remark- 
able results of Messrs. Vanchez and 
Marchal, so introduced 1% tons of po- 
tatoes in alternate layers with his 
maize in the trench silo. The pits re- 
cently opened presented the same fea- 
tures respecting the tubers as in the 
case of the Vanchez experiment. The 
cooking was complete. 


HE GOT THE MORTGAGE. 








The farmers in Kansas have re- 
sumed specie payment with great 
energy. A dispatch from Topeka (Oc- 
tober 11) says: “Richard Engle, a But- 
ler county farmer, went to a bank in 
Eldorado, Kan., on Saturday and told 


a $1500 mortgage on his farm. The 
cashier looked up the mortgage, and, 
finding that it was drawing 9 per cent 
interest and was not due until next 
February, told Engle that it would 
have to run till that date.” Engle be- 
fore starting from home had armed 
himself with a revolver as a precaution 
against robbery. Laying $1500 in gold 
upon the bank’s counter, and pulling 
his gun, he observed to the cashier: “I 
want that mortgage!” He got it. 





The most disastrous floods that have 
visited China in years have occurred 
near Pekin. Sixty villages near Tung 
Chou, containing over 80,000 inhabi- 
tants, have been destroyed by floods 
and the people drowned or forced to 
flee. There is no means of finding how 
many thousands have been drowned, 
but the number is estimated by Chin- 
ese authorities at 15,000 to 20,000. 





A dispatch from Racine, Wis., states 
that a deal has just been consummated 
transferring the big plant of the J. I. 
Case Thrashing Machine Co. to a syn- 
dicate of eastern capitalists. The pur- 
chase price is said to be $2,000,000. It 
is claimed that harmony has not ex- 
isted among the stockholders of the 
Case concern for some time. 





Hot Time in the Old Town Day and Night. 
Grand Rapids Carnival of Fun, Oct. 26-29. 
For which occasion, the C. & W. M. and D. G. 
R. & W. lines will sell tickets to Grand Rapids 
and return from all stations in Michigan at one 
fare rate. Selling days Oct. 25th to 29th. Re- 
turn limit Oct. 30th. See later announcement of 
special rate one day excursions. 

Gro. DeHaven, G. P. A. 








fa ANWS GREEN BONE CUTTER, 
F GRANITE ORYSTAL Grit. 
For Poultry. Cash or instalments, 






the cashier that he wanted to pay off } 


When writing to advertisers please 
mention Michigan Farmer. x : 


THE FARMER'S FAVORITE 
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Do you enjoy building tires in two or more stoves 
all winter? Buy an Alexander Furnace and do 
away with the annoyance. 


Special Offer Up to Nov. Ist. 


Write us for particulars. 


ALEXANDER FURNACE 60., Lansing, Mich. 


HAY-STRAW-HAY 


We want to buy 50 Car loads of strictly No. 1 
Timothy. Will per hest cash price. Write us. 
JOHN L. DEXTER & CO., Detroit, Mich. 


WDOICSOE COMISSION Dette 


—IN— 
Dressed Beef, Hogs, Calves, Sheep & Lambs, 
Poultry (live or dressed), Butter and Eggs. 


Consignments solicited. Prompt returns. 
Correspondence promptly answered. 


RUFUS B. HOLMES, Direorr, micn. 
Established 1866. JOHN HUGHES. 
HIRAM WALTZ. 


SWOPE, HUCHES, | Jomn Bunsrzan. 
WALTZ & BENSTEAD 


Lig Slack Commission Mefchonls, 


o. 4 Exchange Building, 
EAST BUFFALO, New York. 


EARL D. BABST, 
56 Moffatt Building, - Detroit, Mich. 


Attorney-at-Iaw. 
Practice in all courts; Collections made anywhere in 
U.8.; special attention tolaw ofthe farm. Attor- 
ney for Lawrence Pub. Co., also other references- 


SAVE *« YOUR FUEL 


= By using our (stove pipe) RADIATOR. 
With its 120 Cross Tubes, 
ONE stove or furnace does the work of 
TWO. Drop postal for proofs from 
prominent men, 
TO INTRODUCE OUR RADIATOR, 
the first order from each neighborhood 
filled at WHOLESALE price, and secures 
m anagency. Write at once, 
ROCHESTER RADIATOR Company, 
29. Furnace St,, ROCHESTER, WN. Ve 


THE SHORT ROUTE 


——Fo—— 


Chicago, St.Louis & all points West. 


Home-seekers and California tourists write 
UT. .D. FF. & P. 


























. a. . A., 
9 Fort St. West, (Hammond Building.) 


Detroit, Gd. Rapids & Western R. R, 


(FORMERLY DETROIT, LANSING & NORTHERN.) 


And Chicago and West Michigan Railway. 
Popular routes between Detroit, Lansing, Bay View, 
Grand Rapids, Petoskey, Manistee, Widicoen 





a leave Detroit, Fort Street Station, as fol- 
P 







ows. A.M. P.M. P.M, 
For Lansing and Grand Rapids...... 8:00 1:10 610 
Ionia and Greenville......... - 8:00 1:10 6:10 
Muskegon and Traverse City 8:00 1:1 : 
MNEs esccvenccsccccocae i ae 
TIME 550 cec a. 8:00 1:10 1..: 


B aber” $ 
Arrive at Detroit 11:40 a. m., 5:40 and 10:20 p. mn. 


LAINE GAVETT, Dist. Pass'r A) 
JAMES AUSTIN, Commercial Agent. — 
GEO. DEHAVEN Gen. Pass’r. Agent 


| rg TRUNK RAILWAY SYSTEM 
Depot, foot of Brush 8t. Cit x 
waad Ave. Telephone 39. a 








Lve. 

* 7:55am 
+10:16am 
+ 10pm 
* 4:20pm 
10:35 pm 


EAST VIA PORT HURON. 
Mt.Clemens, Pt.Huron & North 
Toronto, Montreal & Portland 
Mt.Clemens,Pt. Huren & North 











EAST VIA WINDSOR. 


Toronto, Buffalo and New York 
London and Iat. Stations 
London and Int. Stations 





*12 noon 
t 6:40 pm 


a eeeeeeees 








DETROIT AND MILWAUKEE DIVISION. 


Saginaw,G Haven&Milwaukee 
G.Rapids,Milwaukee& Chicago 
Saginaw, Lansing & G. Rapids 
Pontiac & intermediate stat’ns 
Lansing, Battle Creek & Chica. 

















¥. W. MANN CO., MILFORD, MASS, 


tDaily except Sunday. *Daily. {Sunday only. 





HAY AND STRAW, 





sional lot at $3.70; prime mediums and 





fair, $5.00@5.75; heavy fed and buttermilk 


CAR LOAD LOTS ONLY, 


and BUY FOR CASH. 


REFERENCE—Mercantile Agencies and Farmers’ Deposit National Bank. 


SAMUEL WALTON, (42 First Ave., iPittsburg, Pa. 
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} Horticultural. ) 


CARE OF ROOT GRAFTS. 








The following directionS~for the 


treatment of root grafts are.given by. 


Prof. J. Sexton, of the Iowa Agricul-- 
tural College: ? , 
“We have the best stand of grafts 
that I have ever seen—90 per cent. of 
plums and 60 per cent. of cherries are 
growing and doing well. Some of the 
plums are almost four feet high and 
the cherries from two and a_half to 
thrée feet. To grow 60 per cent. .of 
root-grafted cherries is something un- 
common; in fact, some cannot grow 
them at all. Our method of treating 
them is as follows: In the first place, 
keep all roots and scions before graft- 
ing in a dormant state, by keeping the 
temperature at freezing point. When 
you take. the roots or scions into the 
grafting room do not take too many 
to lay around and dry out. They 
should be kept from drying by placing 
a wet cloth over them. After they 
are grafted and before they are wound 
dip the roots in water. Be careful not 
to dislocate the scions Where they are 
inserted into the root. Wind and wax 
them as quickly as possible and pack 
away in clean boxes in half sand and 
half earth. A common cellar under a 
building is too variable in its tempera- 
ture and moisture; a dirt cave gives 
the best results. Put your boxes of 
grafts into the cave as soon as you 
have a box filled. The cave should be 
kept cold by opening during the early 
part of the night, and keeping it closed 
during the day. During a large part 
of the winter last year our cave was 
so cold that the exposed earth in the 
graft boxes was frozen. In fact. 
through our forgetfulness the cave 
was left open about one week during 
the latter part of winter, after we had 
got through grafting, and everything 
was frozen solid. We then closed the 
door and the cave was not opened till 
we were ready to plant out the grafts 
in the spring. Not knowing what the 
result was going to be after everything 
had been frozen solid, we were a-little 
anxious, but I can say that I never 
saw grafts looking as well when taken 
out of the boxes as these, and we never 
had grafts do as well afterwards. Not 
a particle of mold was found in any of 
the boxes. The freezing prevents the 
growth of the fungus which injures 
the grafts. Keep everything dormant. 
Pack away in the cave as soon as the 
grafts are made and keep below the 
freezing point all the time. Plant in 
the spring as soon as possible. If these 
directions are followed out I guarantee 
that, better results will be obtained. 
Try--it.”’ ~ ig : 





WINTER PROTECTION OF THE 
PEACH. 





Numerous experiments in protecting 
the’ peach against winter killing have 
been carried on at the Missouri Ex- 
periment Station during the past two 
years. The results of these trials are 
reported by Prof. J. C. Whitten in Bul- 
letin 38 of that station. The bulletin 
is illustrated with cuts showing the 
différent methods employed, and is for 
free distribution among the peach 
growers of the Mississippi valley. 

In this latitude, winter killing of the 
fruit buds of the peach is usually due 
to the unfavorable effects of freezing, 
after they have been stimulated into 
growth by warm weather during win- 
ter or early spring. It is seldom that 
the temperature drops sufficiently low 
to injure dormant peach buds. Peach 
fruit buds may safely endure a tem- 
perature of 10 or 20 degrees below 
zero, provided they mature well in 
autumn, are entirely dormant, and the 
cold comes on gradually. Zero weath- 
er may kill fruit buds that have swol- 
len during previous warm days, or that 
were not properly ripened in autumn. 
The early swelling and growth of the 
buds is due to the warmth they re- 
ceive from the sun on bright days, is 
practically independent of root action, 
and may take place on warm, sunny 
days in winter, while the roots are 
frozen and dormant. 

Shading or whitening peach trees to 
prevent their absorbing heat on sunny 
days, opposes growth of the buds, aud 
is, consequently, a protective measure. 
Whitening the twigs and buds by 
spraying them with lime whitewash 
is, on account of its cheapness and 
beneficial effects, the most promising 
method of winter protection tried at 
the station. These whitened buds re- 








mained practically dormant until 
April, while unprotected buds swelled 
perceptibly during. warm days late in 
February and early in March. Highty 
per cent. of the whitened buds passed 
through the winter safely, while only 
20 per cent. of the unwhitened buds es- 
caped winter killing. Whitened buds 
blossomed three to six days later than 
unwhitened ones. Thermometers cov- 
ered with material the color of the 
peach twigs registered, during bright 
sunny weather, from 10 to over 20 de- 
grees ‘higher than thermometers cov- 
ered with whité material of similar 
texture, thus' indicating that whitened 
peach twigs might be expected to, ab- 
sorb’ much less heat than those, that 
were not whitened. 

The whitewash used was four parts 
of water, one part of skimmed milk 
and enough freshly slacked lime to 
make as thick a wash as could con- 
veniently be pumped through a Bor- 
deaux spray nozzle without clogging. 
This wash was sprayed on the trees 
by means of a bucket spray pump. The 
first application was made the last of 
December and three subsequent spray- 
ings' were necessary to keep the trees 
thoroughly coated until spring.’ The 
cost for material and labor is about 
10 cents per tree, when done on a 
small scale. jt 

Shading the trees with ‘canvas hay 
covers was about as beneficial as whit- 
ening, but was more expensive. ° : 

“Baling,” by drawing the branches 
together in a vertical bundle and cov- 
ering: them ‘with coarse‘ grass and corn- 
stalks, protects the buds. Old trees 
with stiff branehes’ cannot well’ be 
treated in this manner without injury 
to the branches. site 

‘Layering,’ or bending down the 
trees in autumn and covering them 
with earth, has- proven — beneficial. 
Shading. the. trees with board sheds, 
enabled peach buds to survive the win- 
ter uninjured, when 80 per cent: of un- 
protected: buds were killed. Trees pro- 
tected in this way blossomed later, re- 
mained in bloom longer, set more fruit 
in proportion to the number of appar- 
ently perfect flowers, and ‘held their 
fruit better than any other trees on 
the station grounds. This is the most 
effective means._of .winter protection 
tried at the station, but it is probably 
too expensive for commercial orchards. 
—Missouri Agricultural Exp. Station. 





INTERESTING TO TOMATO GROW- 
ERS. 





A correspondent of the St. Louis 
Globe-Democrat, writing on the sub- 
ject of tomatoes, says: 

“One day when I was pulling the 
suckers from my tomatoes I accident- 
ally let one sucker, about six inches 
long, fall to the ground, and stepping 
on it, crushed it into the soft earth, 
Some days afterward I noticed it lying 
there, and taking hold of it to consign 
it to the compost heap, I noticed that it 
had thrown out some fine roots from 
the butt end. This was a new thing to 
me, and I resolved to make some ex- 
periments with tomatoes. I planted 
this sucker in’ a vacant hill, and it 
throve immediately and produced a 
large crop of the finest kind of large 
smooth tomatoes. I selected as my 
next experiment a tomato stalk about 
15 inches high, and bent it to the 
ground, covering each joint with earth 
and pressing it into the ‘soil closely. 
There were four joints to start with; 
frem each of these a sucker grew, and 
I severed them as soon as the stalks 
under the ,suckers had thrown. out 
roots, which they did by the time the 
suckers were six inches high. This 
left the tip of the original stalk at- 
tached to the last joint, and it kept on 
throwing out joints until it produced 
six more, each one being properly, sev- 
ered at the right time. These several 
plants were transplanted into hills by 
taking them up with a shovel, earth 
and all, and each one producing fine 
large tomatoes, thus giving me ten fine 
plants from the one by the process of 
layering. I then took a tomato plant 
raised from seed and a sucker as near 
the same size as possible and planted 
them in adjoining hills for the purpose 
of comparison. The sucker soon out- 
grew the plant and had green tomatoes 
the size of an unhulled walnut by the 
time the other plant set its fruit. “At 
the time I write the fruit: has “been 


pulled from the sucker, while that‘on- 


the plant is not quite ripe... My experi- 
ments convince me that for early to- 
matoes the gardener will do well- who 


plants his tomato seed very early ‘in: 


the house or hot bed, and then.by 
transplanting into other boxes or hot 
beds. so built that the plants can be 





layered, have a supply of layered 
plants ready for the first planting in 
the open air, which ‘will give a fine 
marketable crop ten days or two 
weeks sdoner than from the seedling 
plants. - In conducting these experi- 
ments I did not give any unusual con- 
ditions but the suckers were simply 
stuck into.the soij of the garden as it 
happened to be at the time and were 
not watered except by the rains.” 


THE ELBERTA PEACH. 








Prof. H. E. Van. Deman furnishes 
the following ‘history of- the Elberta 
peach: “Among the whole list of 
peaches, both old and new, there is no 
variety that has attained a higher 
place in public estimation than El- 
berta. It is liked equally well by the 
grower and consumer. About twenty- 
five years ago Dr. Samuel H. Rumph, 
of Georgia, raised about 12,000 seed- 
ling trees; saved from the very choic- 
est named varieties, and in the whole 
lot there was but one that he deemed 
worthy to be preserved. This is the 
product of a cross between Chinese 
Cling and Crawford Early. He be- 
stowed upon it the name of Elberta, in 
honor of his wife, and it has in turn 
been an honor to its namesake. Know- 
ing something, and hoping more, of its 
goed qualities, he planted extensive 
orchards of it, from which he shipped 
large quantities of choice fruit and 
realized profitable returns. 

“it was not long before other peach- 
growers learned of the good qualities 
of. the Elberta and began to plant it; 
first in the Southern States, where it 
had already proved its value beyond 
question, and then in the Northern 
peach-growing sections. It has proved 
to be one of the standards in all 
regions, from Georgia to Michigan, 
and from Connecticut to California. 
The tree is. vigorous enough to make 
a good orchard tree, spreading in habit, 
and has large leaves, somewhat like its 
parent, and is as hardy in tree and 
bud as the average of varieties. It 
ripens its fruit a little before mid-sea- 
son, or about with Oldmixon Free. The 
fruit is above the average in size, and 
oval in shape with a suture on one 
side. The color is lemon yellow, with 
a blush on the sunny side. The flesh 
is rather pale yellow, tender and juicy, 
yet firm enough to ship well. In flavor 
there is nothing lacking. Altogether 
there is, perhaps, at the present time 
no peach for all sections and all pur- 
poses quite so valuable as the El- 
berta.”’ 

GROWING BLACK WALNUT FOR 
TIMBER. 








There has come to be a widespread 
notion that fortunes can be made in a 
very few years by growing black wal- 
nut for timber. If the idea, erroneous as 
it is, were to result in the extensive 
planting of this valuable species it 
would result in great ultimate good, 
though it is doubtful if any of the 
planters would live to harvest their 
crop. The black walnut is a rapid grow- 
ing tree when planted under favorable 
conditions, but it does not develop the 
rich dark color that gives to the wood 
iis peculiar value until it approaches 
maturity or at an age beyond one hun- 
dred years. 

1 know of trees only thirty years old 
that are over sixty feet in hight and 
ten inches in diameter at breast high. 
But the wood of these trees is sappy 
and light colored, showing none of the 
richnéss that makes the timber sought 
for furniture and finishing purposes. 
It is the color that gives value to the 
wood, and young trees cannot be sold 
at a price much beyond that of any 
other species. And -yet, given a deep, 
fresh, loamy soil, such as that of river 
and. creek “bottom” and “second 


bench” lands, and I doubt if'a better’ 


crop could be grown in odd corners, or 
where land is cheap. — “ 


The nuts should be planted where’ 


the tree is to stand, shortly. after they 
drop from the tree. It is unnecessary 
to hull them. They should be covered 


about one inch deep, and will ordinarily . 


grow a foot high the first year. ‘They 
are easily transplanted when one 'yeur 


old, but as a heavy tap root is formed | 
‘they are difficult to reset after the first: 
year. For timber they should be grown 
among other trees that make a denser. 


shade. These are called nurse trees, 
and their purpose is to prevent the wal- 
nut from branching low, and forcing 
its stem straight and tall. Red and sil- 


ver maple, Russian and native mul- 


berry, and box elder are all good nurses 
for black walnut. Suppose all the trees 


stand 4x4 feet apart, then each walnut 
should’ be surrounded by nurse trees. 
This would place the walnuts at least 
8x8 feet apart. I would prefer to make 
the entire plantation 3x3 feet, placing 
walnuts at 9x9 feet; this would require 
537 walnut trees per acre, and a total 
of 4,840 trees per acre. 

The rate of thinning would depend 
entirely upon the development, and 
this in turn depends on many things: 
soil, exposure, rain, humidity, winds, 
and ali the conditions of a locality that 
can influence tree-growth. 

As to the number of trees that should 
stand on an acre at a given age, and 
the value of a walnut plantation at any 
given time, such subjects are too 


speculative for discussion, and any at, 


tempt at a didactic statement would be 
absurd. 

Fashions change in woods as well as 
in bonnets, and because black walnut is 
a prized tree to-day it does not of 
course follow that it will be so a hun- 
dred years hence. 

(The above is from a correspondent 
of -American Gardening, and is worth 
siitention in sections of this State where 
the walnut is a native of the soil and 
there is land to spare for its cultivation. 
But, as the writer says, expectations 
of large fortunes to be made in its 
growth should not be indulged. Black 
walnut, after being displaced for fif- 
teen or twenty years by cheaper woods 
in the manufacture of furniture and for 
decorative purposes. is again being 
given first place, and there will un- 
doubtedly be a big advance in this 
wood. If restored to the great popular- 
ity it once enjoyed, values will quick- 
ly respond to the greater demand, and 
a few good trees may sell for more 
than a twenty-acre lot of good land. Ii 
would not be a bad idea to put in a few 
trees, and haye them growing. Quite a 
number of plantations were started in 
this State about fifteen years ago, but 
we have never learned how they turned 
out.—Ed. Farmer.) 

THE SAN JOSE SCALE IN MICHI- 
GAN. 





Prof. Hedrick, of the Agricultural 
College, has returned from a trip 
through the southern and southwestern 
parts of the State, where he has, dur- 
‘ing the last week, been inspecting nurs- 
eries under the San Jose scale law. 
\Nurseries’ were .visited at Monroe, 
‘Niles, Benton Harbor and Kalamazoo 
‘put all were free from the scale. He ex- 
pects to be engaged for about two 
‘months yet in the inspection of nurser. 
ies alone, when work on orchards will 
‘begin. He has been investigating all 
the probable sources of introduction of 
the San Jose scale in the orchards of 
ithe State, and now has a list of about 
‘200 persons who have bought nurserv 
stock from nurseries having infected 
‘stock. From his experience with this 
‘orchard pest, the inspector believes 
‘that the only expedient and safe way 
of dealing with an infested orchard is 
‘to destroy by burning. During the com- 
ing season, Prof. Hedrick expects to 
begin a rigid inspection for peach yel- 
lows, and will also have a number of 
other minor orchard pests to deal with. 

a al i 


, HORTICULTURE AND HEALTH. 





At the Ohio State Horticultural So- 
ciety, Professor W. R. Lazenby read 
an instructive paper entitled “Horticul- 
ture and Ilealth.” He agreed with Em- 
erson that “the person who worked in 
orchard, garden or greenhouse was 
blessed above his fellows.” They pro- 
duced the necessaries of the rich and 
the luxuries of the poor, and their pro- 
Quctions would always be in demand. 
He thought there was room for more 
winter plant houses, and gave actual 
figures of cost' of raising lettuce. to- 
matoes and radishes at the university 

rounds, showing that there was profit 

8, well. as pleasure in it. Women were 
finding health in small fruit culture. 
As well as in attending flowers. Many 
fay Iaborers out of employment might 
pet a living in horticultural operations 
without materially affecting the mar- 
ket or the profits of those already en- 
gaged in such pursuits. 

They could at least grow things 
which now they are forced to do with- 
out. Horticultural work enlarges the 
mind. and leads to independence of 
thought and action. The horticulturist 
is outside of and above many of. the 
hardships and much of the. turmoil 
which pertains to many followings. He 
thought it would be practicable for peo- 
ple out of employment to form: horti- 
cultural colonies. where a living, coup 
led with many pleasures and luxuries. 





might in time be worked out. Her 
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ticultural principles and’ the foundation 
methods pertaining to propagation and 
culture should be taught in schools. 
Had. such knowledge been taught 
thirty years ago, there would be many 
to-day much better fitted to gain a live- 
lihood, or to surround themselves with 
luxuries now out of their reach, be- 
causé ignorant of the way to grow 
them. 





COLD STORAGE FOR APPLES. 





In the face of the severe experience 
of those who placed apples in cold stor- 
ave last season, Prof. Craig, of the ex- 
perimental farm at Ottawa, Ont., be- 
licves that cold storage will yet be- 
come the great reliance of the fruit 
grower. He recently said: 

“Before long you will see a revolu- 
tion in the apple trade. Winter apples 
will-not be a necessity. Cold storage 
will solve the difficulty. Probably be- 
fore two years are over, you will see in 
every fruit growing district cold stor- 
age houses on the co-operative plan, 
based on the cold storage buildings at 
the World’s Fair. Fall apples put into 
cold storage buildings where the tem- 
perature is 34 degrees may be kept an 
indefinite length of time. Thus winter 
apples will not be necessary. When I 
was at the World’s fair, in the middle 
of the hot season, I saw in good condi- 
tion Duchess of Oldenburg apples 
which had been ripened early the 
previous summer and kept in cold 
storage. While in Montreal recently I 
noticed in the new cold storage build- 
ing beautiful California pears.” 





HORTICULTURAL NOTES. 





It looks as if the onion crop would be 
a short one, as the result of unfavor- 
able weather conditions. 


The Hudson River peach.crop is a 
very large one this season and of fine 
quality. Last season this section did 
not raise any, but the orchards are 
making up for it this season, when_ 
prices are much better. The grape 
crop is also said to be the most abun- 
dant ever grown. 

The Michigan crop report for Octo- 
ber.says the percentages of winter ap- 
ples, as shown by reports from corre- 
spondents are as follows: Southern 
counties, 11; central, 28; northern, 382, 
and state, 18. These figures indicate no 
more than that the crop is a failure. 
The percentages for late peaches are: 
Southern counties, 8; central, 32; north- 
ern, 16, and state, 12. 


The National Apple Shippers’ Asso- 
ciation makes the following estimate of 
the crop this year: Canada, 40 per cent., 
New. York 25, New England States z0, 
Pennsylvania, 50, Maryland 60, Vir- 
ginia 70, West Virginia 30, Kentucky 
60, Ohio 30, Indiana 65, Michigan 30, Il- 
linois 90, Iowa 75, Missouri 80, Kansas 
75, Arkansas 90, Tennessee 70, Colo- 
1ado 100, California 100, Oregon 100. 


At the twenty-fifth biennial session 
of the American Pomological Society, 
which was held at Columbus, O., dur- 
ing the Ohio State Fair, the following 
oflicers were elected: President, C. L. 
Watrous, Des Moines, Ia.; Secretary, 
W. A. Taylor, assistant U. S. Pomol- 
ogist, Washington, D. C.: Treasurer, 
Prof. L. R. Taft, Michigan Agricultural 
College. 


Thomas Meehan, the veteran horti- 
culturist, says in the Ladies’ Home 
Journal, that the denizens of towns find 
the pear one of the most satisfactory 
fruit trees for shade. It is deep rooting, 
and many other things might be suc- 
cessfully. grown right up to their 
trunks, Insects trouble them but lit- 
tle. They grow rather fast, but it is 
many years before they get an objec- 
Uonably, large size. The apple makes a 
spreading head, and there is soon shade 
under its. branches, and besides, the 
beauty of its blossoms in spring makes 
‘he ree appreciated fully equal to a 
ere ornamental one. It is not a very 
serious robber of the soil. The cherry 
nukes a desirable shade, but birds 
luke too free with the fruit, and there 
'S tie temptation to break branches. 
he sour, or pie, cherries are, however, 
hot relished by birds. European walnut 
trees grow. rather slowly. It is usually 
ten years before they produce nuts in 
iny quantity, but after this they are 
rezarded as treasures with which their 
*Wters would not willingly part. For 
“gg and grateful shade combined 
“Ww. trees can. rival. them. 





boo rPrOer way to —— health is to make the 
pal ure by taking Hood’s Sars: ills 
the one true blood purifier. , siete 


: Ehe oultrp ard. 
For the Michigan Farmer. 
QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 








! A reader, Elk Rapids, writes that 
there is a disease among his turkeys. 
He says their heads swell up, and they 
dump around and finally die. He wants 


to know what to do for them. 

This same question was asked sever- 
al weeks ago, and was answered and 
remedy given. You should wash their 
heads with castile soap and warm wa- 
ter, containing a few drops of carbolic 
acid. He also asks if those having the 
disease should be killed to keep the 
rest from having it, or to keep it from 
spreading. We should say no; there is 
no contagion that need cause alarm. It 
is only a cold, and if kept warm they 
will recover. 

ce aE * 

Mrs. C. S. writes that her turkeys 
die. They are not sick but she finds 
them dead. We should presume that 
your turkeys got hurt in some way 
that has caused death, as if they are 
not sick something must have hurt 
them. 

* * * 

Emma J. McCormick, Calhoun coun- 
ty, writes that her chicks keep dying. 
She says she has given all the mixtures 
she could find and yet they die.—Per- 
haps your chicks do not get the 
medicine which you fix for them. If 
you will give every chick his share of 
the medicine it will help it.. The 
disease and remedy you referred to are 
the same as you saw described in The 
Farmer, and if treated with care it will 
help you. 


Calhoun County, Mich. Cc. L. HOGUE. 





For the Michigan Farmer. 


POULTRY COMMENTS. 





The time is already at hand when 
the turkey-raiser should begin to think 
of getting his stock ready for market, 
especially, if he has not done so before. 
For several years it has been a stand- 
ing query with us how this could be 
successfully done and not fatten all of 
the rest of the poultry about the farm. 
The writer has learned from experi- 
ence that turkeys can not be fattened 
in Confinement. It is a fact that the 
domestic fowl could be shut up, but 
this has serious disadvantages. We 
have sometimes made it a practice to 
keep the domestic fowls confined morn- 
ings until after the turkeys have had 
their morning feed, then as soon as the 
flock are off, allow the hens their lib- 
erty. This can be worked very well in 
the morning, but of course is entirely 
out of the question at night as both 
flocks have their liberty. 

This season we have adopted a little 
different plan which we are in hopes 
will work successfully, as it seems to 
be answering the purpose at present. 
By being a little observing, we noted 
that there was a certain portion of a 
neighboring field which the turkeys 
preferred in their rambles. On this 
little knoll, which is situated thirty or 
forty rods from the farm buildings, we 
scattered a little corn, both shelled and 
inears for theturkeys to feed on. As the 
spot is situated ‘sufficiently far away 
from the farm yard so that the do- 
mestic fowls do not reach it and the 
turkeys find it only, there seems to be 
no serious reason why the scheme will 
not work to our perfect satisfaction. If 
such is the case, we will be able to 
fatten our stock very easily. 

* * * 

Once before we have commented upon 
the value of sunflower seed as a fall 
and winter feed for poultry. It is not 
only excellent when fed in moderation, 
but. is one of the easiest and cheapest 
things that a farmer can raise. We 
planted between two hundred and 
three hundred stalks in our sweet corn 
this year and are now feeding them 
out at the rate of eight or ten heads per 
day. Both turkeys and domestic hens 
eat them readily. Next year we would 
like to double the number we have this 
year, as one would be well repaid for 
the trouble. 

Last year we had quite a patch out 
to sunflowers. About the first of Oc- 
tober we gathered the heads with a 
view of curing them for winter use. 
We placed them on a floor under cover 
and left them alone, supposing, as they 
seemed to be quite dry, that they 
would be allright. A few weeks later 
we discovered our mistake. All of the 
apparently dry heads had moulded and 
some were very badly damaged. Had 
the writer paid better attention to 





them and turned once a day, they 
doubtless would have come out all 
right. This fall if we try to save any 
by the same method, we will give 
them a little better attention and will 
probably have less trouble, at any 
rate fewer spoiled heads. 
*» * * 


Recently while conversing with a 
lady who lives in a neighboring city, 
she related her last year’s experience 
in preparing her Thanksgiving turkey. 
The lady in question makes it a point 
to buy all her poultry for the table 
alive and dress them herself, believ- 
ing that there is less danger of getting 
diseased specimens. She concluded 
to do the same with a turkey, only in 
this case she was going to do her own 
fattening. After procuring the fowl 
she soon discovered that it wouldn’t 
eat, and no amount of coaxing or 
starving would tempt. it to take a 
single morsel of its own accord. Asa 
last resort she took to stuffing it with 
moistened corn meal three times a day. 
In the course of ten days the turk was 
in excellent condition for the table. 

Another feature about the forced 
feeding was the addition of spices to 
the feed to heighten the flavor of the 
meat. The fowl was made much richer 
and accordingly improved. The writer 
of these-comments doesn’t wish to rec- 
ommend that farmers should feed 
spices to their fatting turkeys, especial- 
ly those for market. In all probability 
it wouldn’t pay; but if one wishes to 
produce an extra fine specimen for the 
home table and is willing to go to the 
trouble of forced feeding, perhaps the 
addition would not come amiss. At any 
rate, a very little extra care and ex: 
pense would be all that was necessary. 

* * * 


Some two or three years ago the 
management of Gov. Morton’s Ellerlie 
Farm, in New York, came to the con- 
clusion that pure bred poultry did not 
pay—that too much attention was be- 
ing paid to fancy points, too close 
breeding, etc., so they dispensed with 
their choice full bloods and went back 
to the dunghill. They laid in a stock 
of multi-colored pullets of divers breed- 
ing for an experiment. According to re- 
ports published by the poultryman of 
the farm, the half-breeds did not aver- 
age more than 74 eggs for the year. 
Considering that many well known 
breeders claim as high as an average of 
200 eggs per hen and some even more, 
the reader can very readily see what 
an immense success the experiment 
proved to be. 

It is a mystery to many people why 
a well-bred fowl is better than.a collec- 
tion of all shapes, sizes and colors. One 
of thestrongest arguments for thepure- 
bred fowl is that it is easier to care 
for. Practically speaking, the different 
specimens of the same.breed, or per- 
haps more strictly the same variety, 
are of the same general make-up, have 
the same size, disposition and possess 
the same general requirements, 
hence can be cared for much more eas- 
ily and with better profit than a flock 
combining a various collection of 
wants, sizes and dispositions. A pure 
flock of one variety can be cared for 
as one fowl; with a combination of 
everything, this is impossible. 

Cc. P. REYNOLDS. 


WHEN TURKEYS DO BEST. 








The following is an extract from an 
address by Samuel Cushman, at a New 
York Farmers’ Institute: ‘“‘The largest 
flocks and the most thrifty looking tur- 
keys are found on farms having high, 
dry land, which has a light growth of 
grass and where a new breeding gob- 
bler has lately been introduced. They 
generally do best on land where they 
have not been kept for years. As a rule 
it is moré difficult to raise them each 
year they have been kept on a place, 
especially if a large number be grown. 
Twenty years ago it was easy for any 
one to raise turkeys. When a place or 
region is overstocked turkey diseases 
become preyalent. Many.in the east 
have given up turkey raising on ac- 
count of loss from disease, those pro- 
duced being inferior stock, and on ac- 
count of western competition. In tur- 











key raising, as in producing any other 
crop, it pays to raise the best.” 

This shows where western breeders 
have the advantage. There is no part 
of the west that has ever been over- 
stocked with turkeys, and the breeding 
of them is steadily gaining ground in 
this part of the country. There was a 
time not long ago when Rhode Island 
turkeys stood at the head of the mar. 
ket, and Narragansett turkeys were the 
best that could be produced anywhere. 
Now the Bronze turkey is at the head, 
and those produced in the west sell as 
well as those produced in the east in 
any market where they are offered. 
With cheap feed, unlimited range and 
a market that is rarely overstocked, 
those who breed turkeys in the west 
are almost certain to make more 
money than those who breed any other 
kind of stock. 
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Asthma and Hay-Fever Cure. Free. 


We are glad to inform our readers that 
&@ sure specific cure for Asthma and Hay- 
fever is found in the Kola Plant, a new 
botanical discovery from the Congo River, 
West Africa. Many sufferers report most 
marvelous cures from its use. Among 
others, Mr. Alfred C. Lewis, Editor of the 
Farmer’s Magazine, and Rev. J. L. Combs, 
of Martinsburg, West Va., were complete- 
ly cured by the Kola Plant after thirty 
years’ suffering. Mr. Lewis could not lie 
down at nightin Hay-fever season for fear 
of choking, and Mr. Combs was a life-long 
sufferer from Asthma. Hon. L. G. Clute, 
of Greeley, Iowa, writes that for eighteen 
years he slept propped up in a chair, being 
much worse in Hay-fever season, and the 
Kola Plant cured him at once. It is truly 
@ most wonderful remedy. If you are a 
sufferer we advise you tosend your address 
to the Kola Importing Co.,1164 Broadway, 
New York, who to prove its power will 
send a Large Case by mail free to every 
reader of the MICHIGAN F'ARMER who needs 
it. All they ask in return is that when 
cured yourself you will tell your neighbors 
about it. It costs you nothing and you 
should surely try it. 


A Great Remedy Discovered. Send fora FREE 
package & let it speak foritself. Postage ic. 
DR. Ss. PERKEY. Chicago. 


RONZE TURKEYS- Strictly pure bred, large 
and vigorous. Stock very reasonable before Dec. 
Ist. Cc. P. REYNOLDS, Box D, Owosso, Mich. 


IG beautiful BARRED P. ROCKS,exclusive- 
ly. High scoring, thoroughbred stock. Pitkin 

and Conger strains. Cockerels, 82 to $2.50. Lod $1 

per 16. E. M. KIES, Reading, Mich. 


FOR $ ALE Thoroughbred Barred P. Rock cock- 
* erels and pullets. Also eggs in sea- 
son. WEBB BROS, Newport, Mich. 


AMMOTH WHITE HOLLAND TURKHEYS.—A 
few choice young toms for sale at 
MEADOW BROOK FARM, Rochester, Mich. 





























THE IMPROVED 


VICTOR Incubator 


Hatches Chickens by Steam. Absolutely 
self-regulating. The simplest, most 
preg ar a sret-clase Hatcher 
e market, reulars FRE 
GEO. ERTEL ©0., QUINOY, Ti, 













A'GOLD DOLLAR 


together with cuts and i 

structions for build’g poult 

houses and much of interest an 
’pt of 10c. 


Fen lerrman. Sent on rec 
OR & BROODER C I 














Clover, Timothy and all seeds for 
the farm. If your dealers do not 
@ handle our seeds, write for prices. 


aumuummmmms If any beans to sell, send sample, 
stating quantity. Wewill make you a firm bid. 
Largest Bean Dealers in the State. 
S. M. ISBELL & CO., 
125, 127 & 129 Pearl St. West, Jackson, Mich. 


Grape Vines: 


Old and New 

UR Varieties. 

Extra fine stock of CURRANTS, inciuding the 
new and unrivalled WIL DE R. Lowest rates.Quali 

witra. Warranted true, T. 8, HUBBARD CO., Fredonia, N.Y. 


HARRISON’S 


BERLIN, MD., 
have one and a half million 


PEACH TREES 


grown from naturalseed, Send for prices. 











We PAY FREIGH 


SATISFACTION, —WRITE for lists, photes and; FULL particulars of foregoing Stark 12 
CHALLENGE Points... STARK BROS, Lovisiana, Mo., Stark, Mo. Rockport, Ill., Dansville. f.¥. 


BOX and Pack free. PAPER fine all! one. REPLACE 


_ free, Give BUYER’S choice; low WHOLESALE prices RK 
orders large or small; (0 trees at 100 rate, 300 at 1000 rate. Guarantee SAFE ARRI- 
ioe TRUE to name, FREE from’ SAN JOSE scale, and of BEST quality. Guarantee asthy 









ship round the world.” Early or Late. 








SCUESUCSUCREREESES: 
CAMPBELL’S EARLY ‘fosiincwes 
Be Swallowed. 
“First of all Grapes,” says Rural New-Yorker. Scaled 96 points in possible 100. “Will 
Insist on our Seals and get what you buy. 
Largest stock of other Grape Vines, Small Fruits. Elegant Catalogue FREE 


CEORCE S. JOSSELYN, FREDONIA, NEW YORK. 
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Farmers’ Clubs. 


CONDUCTED BY A. C. BIRD. 








All correspondence for this department should 
be addressed to A. C. Bird, Highland, Mich. 





‘OFFICERS OF THE STATE ASSOCIATION 
OF FARMERS CLUBS. 
President—J. T. Daniells, Union Home. 
Vice-President—Patrick Hankard, Henrietta. 
Secretary-Treas.—F. D. Wells, Rochester. 
Directors—G. L. Hoyt, Saline; L. H. Ives, 
Mason; W. H. Howlett, Dansville; C. J. Phelps, 
Damon; F. M. Whelan, North Newburg; A. L. 
Landon, Springport. 
All communications relating to the organiza- 
tion of new Clubs should be addressed to F. D. 
Wells, Rochester, Mich. 








PRESIDENT WADSWORTH’S DE- 
FENSE OF THE MICHIGAN 
COLLEGE OF MINES. 





Dr. M. E. Wadsworth, president of 
the Michigan College of Mines, in an 
article of considerable length in this 
issue, endeavors to convince the farm- 
ers of Michigan that they greatly err 
in not giving to the institution of 
which he is the head, their loyal sup- 
port. Particularly does he challenge 
the position of the Farmers’ Clubs and 
the editor of this department, as set 
forth in the discussion of the Mining 
Schoo] and its work, during the past 
year. We feel it our duty to give con- 
siderable space to the presentation of 
br. Wadsworth’s side of the case, al- 
though it necessitates the holding 
over of a number of reports from local 
clubs until next week. 

Our comment on the Doctor's argu- 
ment must be brief, but we trust it 
will not be unsatisfactory, either to 
the farmers of this State, or to the 
learned Doctor, who loves the truth 
wheresoever it may be found, and 
hates a false conclusion with the in- 
tense hatred of an konest scientist 
who has given the best years of his 
life to investigation and research. 

The Doctor, in his argument, makes 
many fatal errors: 

ist. When he states repeatedly and 
exhaustively that the Upper Penin- 
sula pays more in taxes to the State 
than it costs the State. 

2nd. When he assumes that because 
Houghton county pays a greater State 
tax than the current expenses of the 
College of Mines amount to, that she 
becomes a public benefactor and prac- 
tically sends the surplus down to eke 
out the deficiency in the Lower Pen- 
insula. 

3d. When he implies that the mor- 
ality of the Upper Peninsula is upon 
a higher plane than that of the Lower, 
for the simple reason that the students 
in his school coming from the Upper 
Peninsula are less unruly than those 
from elsewhere. 

4th. And most important of all, In 
his comprehension of the true feeling 
of the farmers of Michigan toward the 
Xolleges of Mines. 

We shall discuss these four 
fatal errors of the Doctor 
somewhat in detail: First. Does the 
Upper Peninsula pay more toward the 
support of the State institutions than 
it receives? The following figures, 
taken from the Public Acts, Sessions 
of 1893, 1895 and 1897, demonstrate 
beyond a doubt the error in President 
Wadsworth’s assertion: Valuation of 
the Upper Peninsula, as fixed by the 
State Board of Equalization, $122,000,- 
000. Valuation of entire State, $1,130,- 
000,000; or, in other words, the Upper 
Peninsula pays 10.8 per cent and the 
Lower Peninsula 89.2 per cent of the 
State tax. 

In 1893 the total appropriation for 
State institutions was, in round num- 
bers, $830,000. Of this amount the 
State institutions located in the Upper 
Peninsula received $100,000, or more 
than 12 per cent. In 1894 the total 
appropriation for the same purpose 
Was $653,000, of which the Upper Pen- 
insula received over 15 per cent. In 
the two years of 1895-6 the total was 
$1,300,000, of which the Upper Penin- 
sula received over 19 per cent. In the 
two years of 1897-8 the Upper Penin- 
sula institutions will receive over 13 
per cent of the entire appropriation of 
$1,100,000. It is evident that Dr. 
Wadsworth has prepared his argument 
more hastily and with less investiga- 
tion into the facts of the case than his 
irreproachable reputation as a scien- 
tist would suggest. 

Second. The Doctor drops to the 
ridiculous when he assumes that be- 
cause Houghton county pays $55,000 
in State taxes, whereas the appro- 
priation for the College of Mines is 
only $40,000, therefore Houghton coun- 





ty is a public benefactor and is con- 
tributing unjustly to lighten the bur- 
den of counties below the Straits. 
Shall we also say that Ingham county 
deserves a place upon the roll of hon- 
or because her State tax is $31,000, 
and the regular appropriation for the 
Agricultural College is only $11,000? 
Such reasoning proves nothing and 
means nothing, as Dr. Wadsworth, of 
all men, well knows. Houghton 
county’s public duty does not cease 
when the College of Mines is main- 
tained any more than does that of In- 
gham county when the Agricultural 
College is provided for. Dr. Wads- 
worth is too sensible a man to serious- 
ly urge this claim. 

Third. No less meaningless is his 
process of determining the relative 
morality of the two localities, by com- 
paring the school deportment of the 
Upper Peninsula students in his in- 
stitution with that of those from else- 
where. The Doctor is too old an educa- 
tionalist not to know that the boys 
from the Lower Peninsula, hundreds 
of miles from their homes and home 
influences, will perpetrate more boyish 
pranks than those of the Northern 
Peninsula, many of them from Hough- 
ton, who are not lost to their natural 
home restraints and parental disci- 
pline. We have far too great respect 
for Dr. Wadsworth’s sound judgment 
to believe for a moment that he did 
not realize the weakness of his posi- 
tion on this point. But we confess to 
being unable to comprehend how he 
dare present such an argument to an 
intelligent public. 

It is exceedingly unfortunate that 
Dr. Wadsworth has seemingly deter- 
mined to obscure the real question at 
issue with the meaningless arguments 
and false assumptions above pointed 
out. Neither the greatness of the Up- 
per Peninsula nor the general morality 
or intelligence of the people above the 
Straits has ever been questioned. The 
great problem which the farmers of 
Michigan are trying to solve is how 
to escape from oppressive taxation. In 
this effort they most naturally asked 
for the curtailment of extravagant 
public expenditures. They did not be- 
gin with the educational institutions, 
although it has been so stated by dis- 
honest critics, but, among other State 
institutions,they naturally investigated 
the practical workings of the univer- 
sity and the colleges of the State. They 
freely praised that which they thought 
commendable and as freely condemn- 
ed that which they considered imprac- 
tical or unnecessarily expensive. It 
was no time for luxuries. Even ne- 
cessities had to be most gravely con- 
sidered. The Mining School seemed 
to be the one educational institution 
least essential to the educational sys- 
tem of the State. They stated their 
reasons plainly and emphatically. 
They found here an institution estab- 
lished and maintained for a small 
class of our people who were provided 
for elsewhere. This institution was 
being maintained at a great expense 
to the people of the State, yet its 
doors were freely open to the world 
to enjoy its privileges. They found 
what purported to be a school of min- 
ing engineering, yet advertising in its 
regular catalogue courses of study 
whose “Principal Object is Electrical 
Engineering,’ “Principal Object, Me- 
chanical Engineering,” “Principal Ob- 
ject, Civil Engineering,” ‘Principal 
Object, Chemistry or Geology.” Or, 
in other words, an institution founded 
for one specific purpose, being de- 
veloped into a university at a great ex- 
pense to the State. That the farmers 
were right in their view of the case 
was demonstrated by the avidity with 
which the friends of the institution 
acquiesced in the demand that tuition 
be charged. As a result of this effort 
alone, non-residents of the State must 
hereafter pay an entrance fee of $25, 
and an annual fee of $150, and resi- 
dents of the State $10 and $25 for the 
same, respectively. 

The claim of Dr. Wadsworth that 
the University could not do the work 
the College of Mines is now doing is 
far from being proven, and few of the 
educators of the State will agree with 
him. It takes a long time to develop 
a great department in a university and 
the Doctor must admit that it is since 
the practical abolishment of the min- 
ing engineering course at the Univer- 
sity that the most of the other great 
scientific departments at that institu- 
tion have been thoroughly established. 
We are free to express the belief that 
had the mining engineering course 
been continued at the University with- 
out competition at Houghton it would 
to-day have been one of the popular 
courses at the University. 





We still believe that the Michigan 
College of Mines ought never to have 
been founded, and for the following 
reasons: 

1st. Its location must, of necessity, 
always make its maintenance an ex- 
cessive expense to the State, and the 
support of the students while enjoy- 
ing its privileges exceedingly burden- 
some to themselves. 

2d. Nearly all of the work can be 
done, and the greater portion of it is 
now done at the University of Michi- 
gan, at much less expense. 

3d. The number of Michigan stu- 
dents whohavetaken advantage of its 
opportunities is not sufficient to war- 
rant its continuance at so great a cost 
to the State, when so nearly the same 
course can be given at the University. 

4th. That part of the practical in- 
struction imparted at the Mining 
School which is dependent upon its 
location near the mines, is but a very 
small portion of the entire course of 
study offered there, and the benefit 
derived therefrom could be very quick- 
ly and more thoroughly acquired by 
the graduates of a mining engineer- 
ing department in the University in 
actual experience after they had com- 
pleted their college course. 





THE MICHIGAN COLLEGE OF 
MINES AND THE UPPER PEN- 
INSULA OF MICHIGAN. 





BY DR. M. E. WADSWORTH, PRESIDENT. 





The exciting cause of this article is 
a series of assaults made upon the 
Michigan College of Mines during the 
past year in the Farmers’ Clubs of 
this State, as reported in the columns 
of The Michigan Farmer. I shall speak 
frankly and without reserve concern- 
ing the character of the various at- 
tacks from my point of view; but this 
frank speaking implies no discourtesy 
nor discredit to the parties advocating 
those hostile views. I do not in the 
slightest degree intend to challenge 
the sincerity and honesty of their mo- 
tives, or their earnest belief in the 


‘correctness of their opinions. I know, 


from long acquaintance with the agri- 
culturists of this country, their sterling 
honesty and their sincerity. I know 
that from them have sprung the chief 
blood, brains and muscle that dominate 
the business, political, educational and 
religious worlds. But the farmer's 
very sincerity and intensity of thought 
has its dangers, in leading him to be- 
lieve that everything is beunded by his 
special horizon, and that his knowl- 
edge is broad enough to enable him 
to correctly judge of matters upon 
which he has no, or only misleading, 
information. We are all affected ‘by 
our surroundings, our interests, our 
experiences and our education; and if 
our affairs are going wrongly in any 
direction, we are apt to blindly strike 
out at anything or anybody, without 
considering whether they are innocent 
or guilty. One of the questions pro- 
posed last year for discussion at the 
Farmers’ Clubs was: “Unprofitable 
public institutions; with especial refer- 
ence to the Michigan Mining School, 
the Upper Peninsula Prison at Mar- 
quette, and the Upper Peninsula Asy- 
lum for the Insane at Newberry.” 
(Farmer, May 30, 1896, :p. 369.) 

In the subsequent discussions nu- 
merous statements and resolutions like 
the following were made concerning 
the Michigan College of Mines: “But 
little can be said in defense of continu- 
ing an institution which benefits so 
few at such an exorbitant expense to 
all. It has now been in operation a 
sufficient length of time to be justly 
judged by what it has accomplished, 
and judged by that standard it has 
no right to exist as a State institu- 
tion.” (Farmer, May 9, p. 321.) ‘The 
Mining School in the Upper Peninsula 
is an expensive luxury and an uncalled 
for expense.” (Farmer, May 23, 1896, 
p. 353.) There is “only one institution 
wholly unprofitable, and that is the 
Mining School.” (Farmer, Aug. 8, 
1896, p. 89.) “From its very nature it 
could be of no practical benefit to the 
people.” (Farmer, Aug. 15, 1896, p. 107.) 
“The Mining School is the most un- 
profitable of all State schools and 
should be abolished.” (Farmer, Aug. 
22, 1896, p. 125), and other demands 
for abolition were made at the same 
time, also on June 6 (p. 343), Aug. S 
(p. 89), ete. Now, in connection with 
all these most positive assertions, the 
most careful search fails to show the 
slightest real evidence or facts to sup- 
port these views. Nowhere can any 
trace of an argument be seen—nothing 
is given showing that any one of the 





advocates had any accurate concep- 
tion of the Michigan College of Mines 
what it was, what it had done, what 
it was doing, or of the people and 
country in which it was located. 

The only defense of the Michigan 
College of Mines that was published in 
The Farmer (July 25, 1896, p. 57) dur- 
ing the time of these assaults showed 
that there was no real home informa- 
tion about the institution, but that it 
had to be sought for in France. The 
lone defender (thanks be to 
him) “thought the Mining School 


is doing excellent work. It is 
noted in Paris and the world 
over for the valuable bulletins 


and books which it is sending out. 
The instruction of students, even if it 
does cost the State six hundred dollars 
each per annum, ts but a small part 
of the good that results from the 
school.” 

So little real knowledge or informa- 
tion has been displayed in the discus- 
sion of the question of unprofitable 
State institutions that at first the 
Northern Michigan Asylum for the 
Insane at Traverse City was included 
in the unprofitable ones (Farmer, July 
27, 1896, p. 432). Later, as soon as its 
geographical locality was discovered, 
it was immediately classed as a prof- 
itable institution, although it was 
stated that the statistics previously 
given were correct (Aug. 1, 1896, p. 
73). 

Statistics show that Houghton coun- 
ty is the third county in wealth in 
the State and alone pays in taxes more 
than the Michigan College of Mines 
costs. It sends a surplus down to help 
pay for institutions located below the 
Straits. 

Statistics also show plainly that the 
Upper Peninsula pays in taxes almost 
double what she receives for the insti- 
tutions located within her borders, and 
that per capita she pays a higher tax 
than does the Lower Peninsula. 

Most of the general misinformation 
regarding the Upper Peninsula and-its 
people is probably due to the fact that 
it seems to be less known to the ma- 
jority of the residents of the Lower 
Peninsula than are, the Transvaal, the 
Soudan, Alaska and Cuba. 

It has been my fortune to have been 
in the majority of the largest cities of 
Europe and the United States. I can 
gather together in any of the cities of 
the Upper Peninsula an evening as- 
semblage that would do no discredit 
to any of the other cities of the world 
in intelligence, education, character, 
ability, wealth, dress or beauty. The 
people of this portion of the State are 
above the average of the nation in in- 
telligence, energy, and broad-minded- 
ness. This is shown most emphatical- 
ly in the cases of discipline in the 
Michigan College of Mines, since by 
far the greatest amount of trouble has 
been made by students coming from 
south of the Upper Peninsula. 

The Upper Peninsula of Michigan is 
large enough to be a State by itself, 
having a greater area than Massachu- 
setts, Rhode Island and Connecticut 
combined. It is some 347 miles in 
length and 165 in width, while it has 
a larger population than has each one, 
of six of the States of the Union and 
more than three of them united. 

The more this district is developed 
and the greater is its prosperity the 
less in proportion will the lower part 
of the State have to pay of the taxes; 
but interfere with its developmént, 
and the greater proportion will the 
Lower Peninsula be obliged to pay. 

By the last census the mineral indus- 
tries of Michigan amounted in one year 
to about $71,000,000, being only ex- 
ceeded by Pennsylvania of all the 
other States of the Union. Is not this 
immense industry which pays 30 
heavily to the State in taxes worthy 
of some fostering care? 

Besides the mining, quarrying and 
lumber interests, the Upper Peninsula 
is rapidly developing its agricultural 
resources. Its climate and productions 
are much like those of Maine, and 
properly conducted farming pays, ow- 
ing to the excellence of the local mar- 
kets. The spring season averag>?s 
about two weeks behind that of the 
Lower Peninsula, but owing to the soil 
never freezing in the winter, the vege- 
tation starts and the roads are settled 
as soon as the snow leaves. 

Statistics have been published by the 
writer in The Farmer showing that 
the Michigan College of Mines has 
been raised in eleven years from noth- 
ing to one of the leading mining 
schools in the world. 

While it has been frequently stated 
that it costs the State now $600 per 
year to educate each student in the 
Mining College, the error will be readi- 
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ly seen by looking at the following 
table, Farmer, 1896, May 9, p. 321; 
June 27, p. 433; July 18 and 25, pp. 
41, 57, etc. Let us take the legislative 
appropriations for current expenses 
for each year and divide each appro- 
priation by the number of students en- 
rolled. By this method the approxi- 
mate cost per capita can be obtained: 


the wealth of the capitalists, as 
charged (Farmer, July 25, 1896, p. 57), 
it gives a most useful education to the 
sons of poor men; and the resources 
that its students develop increase the 
taxable property of the State, reduce 
the taxes of the farmer, give employ- 
ment to armies of laboring men, and 





make one of the best markets the 


APPROXIMATE COST PER STUDENT EACH YEAR 
86-87 87-88 
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It can be readily seen by this that as 
the school has developed, the pro rata 
cost decreases with the increase of 
student’. The variations seen in each 
year are due to advances and changes 
in the school together with tinancial 
depressions that temporarily dimin- 
ished the number of students. ‘The 
figures also show that the pro rata 
cost is best diminished by properly 
equipped the school and making its 
work of a sutticiently high order so 
that it can attract numerous tuition- 
paying students. 

The cost of engineering students at 
Cornell University is about $500 each, 
per year, to the university; and at the 
Case School of Applied Science, $450. 
At Columbia School of Applied Science 
the average cost for three years was 
$841 per student per year. At Har- 
vard University the per capita cost for 
literary and all other students varies 
from $375 to $546, averaging $428— 
this is where there are from two to 
three thousand students. It is believed 
that no school in the United States 
ean show so high a grade of engineer- 
ing work for so little expense as the 
Michigan College of Mines; and the 
House Legislative Committee states 
that if the cost per student at this in- 
stitution is compared with that at any 
other mining schools, it is far below 
any other. . 

In an institution like this the young 
men have to be taught how to do 
things, and a farmer can readily dis- 
tinguish between the number of boys 
he can talk to in an audience, and the 
number he can teach at once to guide 
the plow, handle the harvester, mow- 
ing machine, ete. Talking is cheap, 
but if you are to teach boys to do 
things, you must have a_ suflicient 
number of tools to keep all at work at 
the same time, and he is a smart man 
who can profitably handle more than 
ten or fifteen green boys working on 
a new job, and save tools, crop and 
boys from common destruction. 

It further seems unfair to charge up, 
as many do, to the earlier graduates, 
the entire cost of the school, its land, 
buildings, library, equipment, ete. Is 
not this as wrong as it would be to 
state that the first few calves raised 
on a new farm, cost the entire farm, 
with its buildings, farming tools, etc.? 

Further, the above method assumes 
that the only use of the Michigan Col- 
lege of Mines is to graduate students— 
a radical error; its greatest and most 
valuable function is to train and as- 
sist men who wish to learn special 
branches as an aid in their future 
practical business life. They may or 
may not graduate—as a matter of fact, 
less than: 23 per cent. of the students 
already enrolled have graduated—but 
the great majority of those who have 
not graduated are working in lines for 
which they received their training 
here. Further, the Michigan College 
of Mines does benefit a very large 
class of citizens (Farmer, June 13, 
1896, p. 401), as it not only helps the 
people of the Upper Peninsula, but also 
those of the entire State who bave 
availed themselves of its use. Its edu- 
cation is just as valuable for the de- 
velopment of the coal, marls, limes, ce- 
ments, clays, building stones, salt, 
gypsum, and the other varied mineral 
resources of the Lower Peninsula, as it 
is for the copper, iron, gold, silver, 
ete, of the Upper Peninsula. It aids 
in the making of dams, retaining 
walls, piers, bridges, tunnels, rail- 
roads, good roads, maps, machinery, 
ete, ete. It adds greatly to the re- 
sources of the State and nation in the 
case of war, not only in material but 
in all important and necessary engi- 
heering skill. It is of the most vital 
importance for every farmer, for 
every father and mother, to find a use- 
ful and profitable occupation for their 
Sons; and no education offers to-day 
Such a large and varied field as does 
the education given at the Michigan 
College of Mines. If instead of engag- 
lug in denunciation of the College, 
earnest efforts had been made to real- 
ly understand the value of its educa- 
tion, its halls would be crowded with 
Students from the Lower Peninsula. 

Instead of this education leading 
only to opening up resources to add to 
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farmer now has. Blot out the taxes 
paid in the Upper Peninsula, main- 
ly paid on account of its mineral in- 
dustries, blot out every institution 
the Upper Peninsula has, and what 
would be the result? Every farmer, 
every taxpayer in the Lower Penin- 
sula would immediately have his tax 
raised. The flow of money raised by 
taxes is towards the south and not 
towards the north. So true is this 
that looking at taxation alone, the 
Upper Peninsula would only be too 
glad to be set off by itself and be al- 
lowed to care for its own institutions. 

It is claimed that the Michigan Col- 
lege of Mines is a useless institution 
since practically the same course of 
study is given at the State University 
at a much less expense; that the prac- 
tical instruction imparted at the Col- 
lege, which is dependent upon its lo- 
cation near the mines, is a very small 
portion of the work of the school; that 
the benefit to the graduate could be 
more quickly and thoroughly obtained 
by actual experience after graduation. 
(The Farmer, Aug. 15, 1896, p. 107; 
Feb. 8, 1897, p. 102.) To all these as- 
sertions an emphatic denial of their 
correctness is here entered. The 
Michigan State University has never 
given the same course of instruction 
as that given at the Michigan College 
of Mines, and by her location the 
former is forever debarred from it. 
No power, no expenditure of money, 
can ever enable her to do it. Various 
attempts were made to give a mining 
engineering course at Ann Arbor from 
time to time up to 1874, when a school 
of mines was located at that place in 
connection with the University. This 
school of mines could never at any 
time be considered successful or had 
much more than a mere nominal ex- 
istence, and it is now entirely extinct. 

Those who are continually declaim- 
ing that the State University can prop- 
erly train mining engineers, lose sight 
of the two horns of the dilemma be- 
tween which they are placed. They 
must either admit that the location of 
the Mining College at Houghton is far 
superior to the one at Ann Arbor, or 
else that the officers of the Michigan 
College of Mines have been far abler 
and wiser managers than have been 
the University authorities, for in these 
two ways only can one account {or 
the failure of the mining course at 
Ann Arbor. The failure is entirely 
due to its unsuitable location, for it 
one could by a word remove the Michi- 
gan College of Mines from Houghton 
to Ann Arbor, and carry with it all 
its buildings, equipment, machinery 
and officers, in five years it would be 
practically dead. 

It is often stated that the lack of a 
suitable location can be overcome by 
taking the students on summer excur- 
sions to some mining locality. This 
is the same kind of folly as it would 
be to hope to teach a boy to ride by 
placing him on the benches of a cir- 
cus—he sees the horses go by. Con- 
stant proof of the inane folly of such 
a method of procedure is seen in the 
excursions that are yearly made to the 
Upper Peninsula by the students of 
various mining schools. They learn 
just as much of mining as a city boy 
does of farming when he is sent out 
into the country for a frolic of from 
four to six weeks. A boy to really 
learn any subject so it is to be of use 
to him must be in daily contact with 
it; he must breathe the atmosphere; 
his surroundings and his associates 
must be eloquent with it. In this way, 
unconsciously to him, the real essence 
of the subject in all its varied ramifi- 
eations becomes intertwined with his 
life and soul, and he naturally suc- 
eeeds in his work, because his heart 
is in it, and the language of the mines 
and their people are no longer foreign 
tongues. 

People are entirely mistaken when 
they think that only a very small por- 
tion of the instruction at the Mining 
College is dependent upon the location, 
for there is not a single subject taught 
that does not make use of this. The 
location is made of just as much value 
in mathematics and physics as it is in 
mining. The spirit, the applications 
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and the interest in every study taught 


here are indissolubly bound up with 
the locality. 

It is strongly asserted that “the 
farmers of Michigan give abundant 
proof that they are in favor of educa- 
tion—and of any amount of it—only 
let it be of the right kind and reason- 
ably practical.” (Farmer, June 13, 
1896, p. 401.) Further, it is said con- 
cerning the criticism of higher educa- 
tional institutions, that “not a word 
of it has been urged against those de- 
partments whose tendency is toward 
the truly useful; not a word against 
those institutions or those departments 
which turn out graduates who are 
capable of and anxious for honest, 
manly toil, and who by their lives ex- 
press respect tor all who work, and 
disdain for those who, on the pretense 
of living by their brains, prey upon 
society rather than to do the work for 
which nature intended them.” (Farm- 
er, May 23, 1896, p. 3538.) 

If the above be true, then the farm- 
ers instead of opposing the Michigan 
College of Mines ought to most warm- 
ly sustain it, since it not only teaches 
the dignity of honest, manly labor, but 
its graduates practice its teachings. 
Every graduate has done in the school 
hard and continuous physical labor, al- 
though he receives no pay for it in 
money. The students have practical 
examples of the nobility of work given 
them by every teacher in the institu- 
tion, not one of whom hesitates to use 
his hands and put his shoulder to the 
wheel. This is no “kid glove” institu- 
tion, and no man is wanted here, 
either as student or teacher, who is 
not willing to pull off his coat and 
work without ceasing, to accomplish 
the duties before him. I repudiate in 
the strongest manner possible, the 
idea that there is engendered in the 
minds of students here the feeling 
“that manual labor is degrading.” 
(Farmer, June 20, 1896, p. 417.) 

The earnest desire of the officers of 
the Michigan College of Mines is to 
give, in its lines of work, one of the 
best and most thorough practical edu- 
eations in the land. It is not with 
them how many, but how good men 
they can graduate. 

The effort is constant to advance. 
They feel that the reputation of the 
noble State of Michigan is involved in 
their doing the best they can. The 
Mining College is a constituent part 
of the educational system of the State 
that has made Michigan’s name fa- 
mous, and its success or failure means 
credit or discredit to every citizen of 
Michigan, wheresoever he may be 
found. It is a part of the State’s 
pride or the State’s disgrace; it does 


not belong to any section or particular 
locality, but to the entire State. It is 
Michigan’s! 


ee Ss 
REPORTS OF LOCAL CLUBS. 





SOUTH HENRIETTA FARMERS’ CLUB. 

The October meeting of this club 
was held at the home of Watson Dis- 
brow. Only a few members were 
present owing to the busy season and 
many hindrances. 

After dinner and the usual opening 
exercises, the question, “Do flowers 
have an iniuence over the inmates of 
the farm home?’ was taken up. Mrs. 
Nellie Peek led in the discussion and 
handled it well, but her argument went 
to show that only the women were 
made particularly happy by the influ- 
ence, for her husband thought it a 
great care to keep fires for them. 

Mr. Stuart finds them very much in 
his way. 

Emily Harington says they put no 
money in the purse as does poultry, 
with perhaps the same amount of 
labor. 

Sarah Harington thinks the average 
farmer’s wife does not have time te 
eare for flowers. 

Grandpa Disbrow thinks them very 
nice, but like little children, they need 
kind mothers to care for them. 

Mr. Lohm is a great lover of flowers 
ahd raises quantities of them. “My 
wife loves them,” says this very aged 
gentleman, ‘and together we find hap- 
piness.” 

On an average the influence of flow- 
ers was believed in, though few of the 
men care for them, while many of the 
women would not live without them. 

The question box was well filled, but 
as it seemed necessary to close early, it 
was put over till the next meeting, 
which will be held the first Saturday 
in November at 10 o’clock a. m. The 
place will be announced in the mean- 
time. 


Jackson Co. REPORTER. 
MAPLE RIVER FARMERS’ CLUB. 


On Thursday, Sepsember 30, a very 
enjoyable meeting of the Maple River 
Club was held at the home of Mr. 
and Mrs. Stephen Watson. After the 
chaplain’s exercises, roll call to which 
but one name failed to give response, 


| and the transaction of necessary busi- 


ness, the club took up the regular 
afternoon program. 

The first topic, “Beyond the Missis- 
sippi,’”’ was presented successively by 
Mrs. and Mr. BE. J. Cook. Both spoke 
very highly of their trip to the Pacific; 
admired the variety and beauty of the 
cities; regretted the barren tracts in 
certain portions of Iowa, Kansas and 





(Continued on page 288.) 








NERVOUS BREAKDOWN 





It Comes to a Preacher from Over 


Study and Brain Tire--lt Comes to 


Any Person, too, who Worries and Frets. 





A “breaking down of the nervous sys- 
tem” is a modern expression—a modern 
complaint. It is induced by prolonged 
strain and the overtaxing of the nervous 
system, and is a product of over hurry 
and hustle. It affects the preacher and 
the lawyer—the direct result of brain tire. 
It affects people in any walk of life, too, 
who worry and fret. It means a deplet- 
ing of the nerve forces. 

It is curable by complete rest and 
change of scene, also by the use of nerve 
restoratives and nerve foods. As the first 
method is not within the reach of all, the 
latter offers the most universal and prac- 
tical method of treating the complaint. 
When it is determined that medicine is to 
be used, select that one which contains 
the most nerve-nourishing properties. Do 
not take nerve tonics. They only stim- 
ulate, and the reaction leaves you worse 
than you were before. Select the medi- 
cine that is to the nerves what meat is 
to the body—one that as it builds up the 
nerves, also increases your weight. The 
best thing for the purpose is Dr. Will- 
iams’ Pink Pills for Pale People, the rep- 
utation of which is built up by solid and 
indisputable proof, and which is known 
in every hamlet in the country. 

As a proof of its merits in such cases, 
read the following letter of a clergyman: 


Dr. Williams’ Med, Co., 
Schenectady, N. Y. 

Dear Sirs:—In April, 1896, I was a hope- 
less case, owing to a complete breaking 
down of my nervous system and to a per- 
sistent stomach trouble. I had been 
treated by a great many physicians but 
received no permanent benefit. I had 
been down four times with nervous pros- 
tration and twice with gastritis. These 
attacks would come with such _ violence 
as to throw we into spasms. The time 
came when physicians said I must stop 
preaching or die. I would be so exhaust- 
ed after the last service on Sunday that 
I could scarcely get from the pulpit. 
Many a time I have had to sit down and 





rest before I could leave the church in 
order to gain a little strength. I could 





From the Huron Tribune, Bad Axe, Mich. 


eat neither meat nor vegetables. I dared 
not allow my bare feet to as much as 
touch the cold carpet or floor, to say 
nothing of taking a cold foot bath. If I 
did I was immediately seized with cramps. 
In this condition I commenced to take 
Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills for Pale Peo- 
ple. I took one box and felt no better—in 
fact worse. I said I would take no more, 
but my wife urged the matter, feeling 
my lifedepended upon the result, as every- 
thing else had failed, and I was “used 
up.” I therefore continued to take them. 
Since then, and it has been several 
months, I have had but one slight attack 
and have enjoyed life. Have preached all 
summer and held reviva: meetings for fif- 
teen weeks. During that time my wife 
was sick seven weeks, so that my rest 
was much broken. Some nights I did not 
sleep at all. I have had ro muscular ex- 
ercise for years until] recently, when I 
have done some work in my garden, and 
my muscles stand the test remarkably 
well. I can eat any thing I desire, and 
can now enjoy a cold bath daily. Every 
Sabbath I preach three times, and now 
think I am good for another twenty years 
if the Lord wills. I am surprised at my- 
self and sometimes think it cannot be 
possible that I have accomplished what I 


ave, 
(Signed) “REV. J. N. McCREADY, 
Elkton, Mich.” 


Find attached, the affidavit of Mr. Mc- 
Cready, made before a notary public. 
State of Michigan, | ., 
County of Tuscola, {~~ 

J. N. McCready being duly sworn, says 
that the above and foregoing statements 
made by him are true. Subscribed and 
sworn to before me this 23rd day of July, 
1897. J. D. BROOKES, Notary Public. 

All the elements necessary to give new 
life and richness to the blood and restore 
shattered nerves are contained in Dr. 
Williams’ Pink Pills for Pale People. 
They are for sale by all druggists, or may 
be had by mail from Dr. Williams’ Medi- 
cine Company, Schenectady, N. Y., for 
5c. a box, or six boxes for $2.50. 
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Nebraska. Mr. Cook spoke very high- 
ly of the great benefits derived from 
irrigation and the striking results that 
it could accomplish. Mrs. Cook was 
very much impressed with the kindly 
hospitality and general enterprise 7 
the westerners. Neither were pleased 
with the extreme southern portion of 
the oe 

Mr. C. Watson, formerly of this 
county, wen recently of Colorado, wax 
called upon and spoke at some length 
on the agricultural pursuits of that 
State. Hay is the principal crop 
raised, though oats and barley are 
grown. They are cut before maturity 
for hay. Timothy has lately been in- 
troduced with success. At his de- 
parture a few weeks ago, hay was 
worth from $18 to $20 per ton. Pota- 
toes are a good crop in some localities, 
twenty potatoes sometimes being suffi- 
cient for a hundredweight. 

The Association question, “Organi- 
zation of Farmers’ Clubs,” was taken 
up by Mr. Ira Snyder, who said in 
part: The State Association should 
appoint at least four organizers in 
each county to push the work. A club 
should not be organized until it is rea- 
sonably certain that the neighborhood 
ean sustain it. Clubs should not ig- 
nore the value of reports in local 
papers. 

Mr. F. M. Whelan: There being no 
legislature the coming year let the 
work be organization. Let each be a 
committee of one to help on the move- 
ment. Invite neighbors who are likely 
to be interested to the meetings. 

Mr. S. R. Cook treated the topic, 
“The corn crop.” Briefly, Mr. Cook 
said: Put corn on good clover sod. Ma- 
nure well during the winter, Plow just 
before corn planting. Fit ground be- 
fore corn is planted. Does not like field 
in checks, prefers it in drills. Likes a 
weeder and a two-horse cultivator. 
Could not do without a silo. Thinks a 
corn-binder indispensable. 

In discussion, -% O. C. Moore does 
not like a silo. gCan get his dollars 
quicker and easfer when handled in 
the old way. 

P. B. Reynolds does not agree with 
Mr. Moore. A silo is a paying thing 
on a dairy farm. As compared with dry 
foddering, the stock can be doubled. 

John Whelan: Corn crop is the most 
valuable when properly used, which is 
to put it in a silo. Has not fed cows 
hay in three years. With a silo can 
make just as much manure and sell 
the greater part of the hay crop. Silo 
doubles the value of the corn fodder 
for manure. Costs him less than $2.50 
per acre after hiring help and machin- 
ery. 

Mr. R. R. Seeley: Hired cutting box, 
engine and help at about $2.00 per 
acre. 

Under the caption, “An Ideal Sab- 
bath,” Mrs. Wm. Gladden said: Re- 
member the day and keep it holy. For 
an ideal day the country is preferred 
to the city. Meet your neighbors and 
study the Scriptures. Prepare the food 
during the six days previous. Visiting 
is not a feature of the ideal Sabbath. 

After tea the club adjourned to their 
various homes to meet with Mr. and 


Mrs. A. J. Armstrong, October 29th. 
Cc. P. REYNOLDS, See. 
Shiawassee County. 








When writing to advertisers please men- 
tion that you saw their advertisement in 
the Michigan Farmer. 


VICTORY Feed Mill 


Grinds Corn and Cob and 
all kinds of Small Grain. 
Made in four sizes, for 2, 

4,8 and 10 horse power. 
Send for catalog and prices. 
THOS. ROBERTS, 
O. Box 81, Spring field,O. 











An absolute necessi 


ree 


Potash. 


An illustrated book which tells what Potash is, how it 
should be used, and how much Potash a well-balanced 
fertilizer should contain, is sent free to all applicants. 
Send your address. 


GERMAN KALI WORKS, 93 Nassau St., New York. 


ty for every crop. 





il stock there is nothing equal to roots. 


rape foo the qu 
beef, mutton and 
THE SELF 
shakes out all 
Fully Warranted. 


DING SHAKING GR 


THOMPSON'S ‘ocr CUTTER 


lete digestion and assimilation of other foods for 
haere hn theca agmen rine It adds flavor and zest to the 


, improves the appetite and conditions the stomach and bowels. It 
a of milk and improves the quality. Makes sweeter 
This machine cuts all roots into fine stock food. 
ATE feeds the roots and 
irt, ee pebbles, etc. Stock can’t choke on roots cut with it. 


(= Send for Descriptive Catalogue—FREE. 


0.E . THOMPSON & SONS, 25 RIVER STREET, YPSILANTI, MICH. 








FMS MW AS AS ASM AS AAS AS AS AS 
3 Would Not Be Without It 


Gentlemen:—We are extensively engaged in raising thoroughbred poultry. 
We have used a §0-gallon Cooker about five months and we are much pleased with 
it. Can cook potatoes, corn and oats in less than one quarter the time formerly 
required. It is a great saver of time and fuel. We would not be without it since 


3 we have learned to appreciate its value, Respe — you, 
Leonardsburg, Ohio, June 17, 1897. & C. L. SMITH. 
3 25 gallon, $12; 50 gallon, $17; 100 gelion, $24. 
GRANITE STATE EVAPORATOR CO., 557 Temple Court. New York 
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5023. FOR CORN 


That's what every bushel * corn is worth after 
being ground on our 


\ Scientific Grinding miti 


Here's something entirely new: a 2 to 4 
horse Mill. We call it DOUBLE ACTION— 
both plates revolve. Grinds Ear Corn and all 
grains for feed, Other styles and sizes, 2 to 50 h.p. 


>THE FOOS MFG. CO. Springfield, 0. 











STEEL WHEELS FOR 
FARM WAGONS 





ALL STEEL — 
TRUCK WAGON. 
MANUFACTURED BY 


FREE 


TO FIT ANY SKEIN 





Havana Metat WHEEL Co. to fit any skein, both stag- 
HAVANA, ILL. 


WE MANUFACTURE 


the largest line of 


STEEi. 


Truck Wheels 


for Farm Wagons made in 
the United States. Any size 





gered and straight spokes. 









E YOU STUMPS TOGET RID OF? 
: AAERCULES Seiasino 


DO IT SAFELY, SURELY, AND G 













ASK YOUR DEALER FOR IT, AND 
IF HE WANTS TO PUT YoU OFF WITH 
SOME UNKNOWN BRAND, SEND TO 


s) THE HERCULES POWDER COMPANY. 


Xe: Chicago, a and a Pittsbarzh. | Pa, 



















and see for themselves. 


THE S. & H. CO. 


desire to enter into correspondence with all contemplating the purchase of anything in their 
line. They think they have one of the most complete assortments of strong, smooth, healthy, 


FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL TREES 


Small Frults, Vines, Shrubs, Roses, Bulbs, Hardy Herbaceous : 


Plants, Crecnhouse Stock, Etc., onthe market and invite all buyers to come 
They are to be found at the old stand where they have labored 


faithfully for the past 43 years to build up a reputable business. 
Address THE STORRS & HARRISON CO., Box {!8 Painesville, O. 9 
OS & So & SS & & Sr PHD SP <P OS 5 9 GH 1 HE 


Catalogues free. 


Please mention ‘that you 
saw their advertisement in 
the MicHigaN Farmen. 


WHEN WRITING TO 
ADVERTISERS 


















depends largely upon the pump, 
You should have one which will 
lift the water EASILY, QUICKLY 
and with LITTLE EFFORT. We make 
just such a pump, and its name is 


BUCKEYE Force 


PUMP 


[t throwsa steady stream, Can't get out 

of order, and works so easy a Child can 

Ss *. it. More than 300,000 now in use. 

e perial Galvanized Steel Wind 

ia Mills and aner Derricks, Iron Turbine Wind 

ines, Lawn Mowers, Iron ne » ete, 
Write for Circular C.—it’s EES 


2 MAST, FOOS & CO., placa Oo. 


THE LEFFEL ENGINES 


ARE GOOD ENGINES 
because they are made from 
best materials known, on the 
best lines yet designed and 
with the best workmanship 
procurable. They are es: 
pecially adapted to the use 

of the Creamery, Dairy and 
Farm. This UPRIGHT 
BOILER and ENGINE 
ranges in capacity from 3 
horse power up, and is an 
ideal one for running Sep- 
arators, Churns, Feed 
and Ensilage Cutters, 
Feed Grinders, Wood 
Saws, etc. All about 
these and others in our 
book on Engines and Boil- 
ers. Sent FREE. 


JAMES LEFFEL & €0., Box 1306, Springfield, Ohio, 


a, QUAKER CITY 
D>, GRINDING MILL 


For CORN d COBS, 
FEED & TALLE MEAL 








ht from 


puis 
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& g Improved for '97-'98 Send 
os for all mills advertised. Keep 
hy the best—return all others. 

2 , A.W.STRAUB&CO. 
ty = Philadelphia, Pa. & Chicago, IL 
We entis everything wanted at Chicago office, 48. Canal Street 





CHEAPER THAN WIND. 


OLDS “am ENGINE 


Our Gasoline Engines work whether 
the wind blows or not. They do not 
wear out like windmills; cost but lit- 
\ tle to operate, are automatic, do net 
need watching. can be operated by 
anyone. They have no cams, levers, 
yj rock-arms wor countershafts to get 
out of order; cannot explode under 
S smany circumstances. For pumping, 
; Sigrinding grain or cutting feed they 
have no ya All sizes for all purposes, where 
cheap and reliable power is needed Do not balk in 
either warm or cold weather. Send for book. Men- 
tion MICHIGAN FARMER when writing. 
P. F. OLDS & SON, Lansing, Mich. 


STOP THAT! 


waste of grain by grind- 
ing all your feed ona 


Buckeye 


Feed Mill & Power 


COMBINEDa== 


crushes & grindsearcorn & 
cob and and all other 
grain single or mixed,fine or 
coarse as desired, supplies 
power for other purposes 

at the same time. Prices 

and machines both right. 
lllustrated catalogue free. 
















Staver Garria ge Co. 
th & Wa oo Ste Chicago 


MORE THAN 00% 


of the food constituents of a 4— corn crop is iz od 
fodder. Youcansaveitall 2% and convert it into 
a most palatable stock food 


ST. ALBANS 
Fodder Shredder 


Convertsallfodder into 
a long fibre substance 
can all be handled with 
a fork. Best jor if cures y") 
in é 











\ FARMERS’ STOVE. 


Buy a wood burning stove 
that will heat 6,000 cubic feet 
of space and holc fire the year 
round, if you put ina stick of 
wooa every ten hours. Air 
tight, no dust, ne dirt, perfect- 
ly safe. Write for circular, 
also seed price list. 

The wa Philips he and 
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Forges for Farmers, 


echanics and Jobbers. 


Cheapest Forge made. Large size.price $5, warranted. 


The Economic Feed Boiler, 


Takes Less Fuel than any other. 

60 gallon capacity, $8.50 weal, $9.00; 

120 gallon, $9. 

TANKS, iRON BOUND, 
2 to 75 bbls. capacity. 


Send stamp for catalogs. 


C. A. SHAVER, Mfr., 


Saranac, Mich. 










LUMBER 


to sell direct to the Farmer or Contractor. 
Long Barn Timbers, Barn Siding, Flooring, 
Ceiling, Siding, Lath and Shingles. 


Write for prices. 
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SETA HLTA es boa 


The Lion and the Lamb. 


It matterslittle what kind of animals you 
confine in adjacent lots, provided the division 















































fence is strictly ‘stock proof.” Here sure 
“the best is the cheapest." iy, 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., Adrian, Mich. 





his ase 


H.P. 
D.x.P. wi 3 oe 


Second Hand Materia 


‘ocured from shenff, 
ae and ae 's sales. Barbed wire, smooth wire, Nail 
Sie = Rowing. Water Piping, Pig and Sheep _ Hose, aa 
from 








CUT YOUR FEED 


with thewO ERINE cutter. 
\ Has knives w EY 4 Poaliiasctees, 
it’sa greatimprovement. We 
jj can also attach our new shredder 
Y wine heme ent evens J two 
feat mprov’d machines 
SF oO 44 a yles and sizes. Hand 
a rouns 24 tonsanhr. Price 
$2.50 and up; largest cuts ton in 
5 min. Our swivel carrier can be changed from 1 posi. 


Corn Shellers, all ed for all uses; 
best hand chet made, $t-. re) i 

styles and sizes, largest and best variety on earth, a 
improved. Powers, ll kinds; 9 sizes Tread & Sweep 
b.ps. We can furnish you with the best feed cutter, 
corn sheliler, grinding t mill, o “power on earth, 
because our line rep: rience. 


MARVIN SMITH “C0. * 66.5. CLINTON ST. 


Revassssssrnnaty ILL. 








88 Styles & Sizes for Horse and Steam Power. 






Power Leverage 64 to 1 STEE 
Largest line in the world. Send for Catalog. 
COLLINS PLOW CO., 1117 Hampshire St.,Quincy,!il. 












THIS BEATS A DROUTH 


, No matter how ei the weather or what the 
crust is composed of, you can get 
every time, pies F with 


STAR DRILLING MACHINES. 
They are better than others. Why? 
isten—No springs, no cog gearing, 
. longer stroke and more strokes per 
minute,truse rod axles, mounted 
on best wheels, with flues in 
motler rates sovtese link ansine. ; 
tools, su 


( 
Sor Eres catalog: 84hn Banos Bene Cb ARRON, 0. 














ber, Casing, in fact almost o FREE on ap Big 
FRE plicat: 





C. S. BLISS & €CO., Saginaw Mich. 


usual prices, tion. 
Uthieage Housewreeking Co., $5th and Psy Streets, Chicago. 

















BUY A SET TO FIT YOUR NEW OR OLD WAGON 


CHEAPEST AND BEST 


way to geta low wagon. Any size 
wheel, any width tire. Catal. FREE. 


ELECTRIC WHEEL CO., Quincy, It! 


1X L THEM ALL. 


QUALITY TELLS 


BEST STEEL MILL. 


STRONGEST STEEL TOWER, ang 
long stor: 
logue an ant of — 


POWER «no PUMPING MILLS 


PHELPS & BIGELOW WI WIND MILL CO., 


alamazoo, M 
To any 


SENT FREE scares. 


Our New Illustrated 
Catalogue and Price-List°f 


GUNS, ATHLETIC ard 


SPORTING GOODS. 


Most Denne ah ok in ane, 
At very Interesting Pri 


E. C. MEACHAM ARMS CO., 


St. Louis, Mo. 
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